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EAtutad- 
“A Noble Thing” 


Among his many accomplishments, Sir Winston Churchill can write 
magnificent prose. There is no doubt in the mind of the reader as to 
what he means and his writing carries force and conviction. Many a 
fine Churchillian sentence rings like a hammer on an anvil and some 
of them seem destined to last as long as English is spoken. Brief 
examination of any one of these will show it to be made up, in the 
main, of common English words. It is an ordinary English sentence, 
“which,” Sir Winston says, “is a noble thing.” 

Such prose is all too rare nowadays. Even though few people are 
called upon to address the world on such high themes or at so many 
critical times as Sir Winston was, few enough can match him in direct- 
ness, crispness, or clarity. Perhaps vagueness is a desirable quality in 
“stream of consciousness” novels—I cannot say; I leave them to people 
who like that sort of thing. Nevertheless with most writing the reader 
prefers to know what the author is trying to convey without having to 
read two or three times, to puzzle and ponder, or to wade through heaps 
of verbal garbage laboriously accumulated in clumsy attempts to prove 
the obvious. 

More and more form letters encumber the mails aiming to sell 
books. And more and more books, thicker and thicker and more and 
more hastily written, pour from the presses. Recently I was urged to 
buy (and presumably to read) a volume which the dealer assured me 
“contributed insights to a facet” of something or other; I forget what. 
Educators are not the only guilty ones in this regard. Scientists and 
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pseudo-scientists—even historians—continue to write fat volumes and 
to rush them into print without sufficient revision. 

The ability to write a small book that deals lucidly and competently 
with a large topic is rare. Oxford and Cambridge men seem to be 
particularly adept at this and the reason is not hard to find. Through 
their undergraduate years they have had to produce a steady stream 
of essays, reports, and critiques, revising and rewriting until each one 
meets their tutor’s exacting standard. Hard work? Yes, but work that 
pays off in the skill and ability to write prose that people can and will 
read. 

Training such as this is not readily available everywhere; yet the 
blame for its lack should not immediately be placed on the schools and 
colleges, although some of them ought to give more attention to students’ 
writing and speech than they actually do. Though a strong school can 
do much toward laying the foundation of a good English style, the 
would-be author lacking this advantage can accomplish a great deal by 
his own unaided efforts. It was largely in this way that Benjamin 
Franklin and Abraham Lincoln learned to write truly great prose. 
Working over a sentence or paragraph until it says clearly and suc- 
cinctly just what one wants it to say is hard and calls for energy and 
determination, but the result is worth the effort. Vague, abstract, sloppy, 
ill-constructed prose is a poor compliment to the prospective reader. 
Life is short, so why waste it struggling with bad prose?—or poetry 
either, for that matter? 

Sir Winston is of the opinion that children should begin learning to 
write and speak their language early. He proposes a drastic remedy 
for indolence or laziness. “. . . the only thing I would whip them for,” 
he says, “would be for not knowing English. I would whip them hard 
for that.” Reports of surveys, magazine articles, “letters to the editor,” 
and suchlike reveal of late an increasing willingness on the part of the 
American public (even including a psychiatrist here and there) to have 
children paddled when they need it—someone else’s children, probably. 
Perhaps if assurance were given of paddling “the whole child” even 
some educators would fall into line and try the treatment that Sir 
Winston recommends. 


Currton L. HAaLi 
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And Seldom is Heard an 
Encouraging Word 


A foreigner’s look at American Education 
ig 


A. L. McLEOD 
Teachers College 
Fredonia, New York 


In the past year and a half there have appeared hundreds of articles 
in lay and professional journals all intent upon discovering, for the 
public good (or so we are led to believe), the multiple and serious 
weaknesses of the American system of public education. And it would 
appear, from a careful reading of these articles, that their authors are 
not especially well informed on the educational systems of other coun- 
tries: the educational systems which they laud and which they suggest 
as a panacea for the ills of their own educational system. 

In particular, the educational system of the British countries has 
been extolled. Primarily, I imagine, because the British Common- 
wealth has a common democratic philosophy and because one should 
hope to find in a country of similar social and political aspirations a 
closer and more appropriate model for an educational system than 
in a totalitarian state. One must concede that, in looking for a guide 
in matters of educational reform, critics of the American system are 
better advised to investigate the British Commonwealth countries’ edu- 
cational systems than to investigate the Russian—or even, for that 
matter, the central European. 

But the British Commonwealth countries’ educational systems have 
much less to offer in the way of educational philosophy than many peo- 
ple—especially the vocal critics of American practice—are prepared to 
allow. In fact, their present-day practice is in many instances a belated 
acceptance of American educational advances. 

In elementary education, for example, the United States has presented 
the western nations with considerable innovations. Largely as a result 
of the educational philosophy of John Dewey—who has no British 
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counterpart in the present century—United States schools pioneered 
the project method, the integration of subject matter in early grades, 
the teaching of languages in the elementary school and special tech- 
niques for teaching bi-lingual, advanced, backward and physically 
handicapped children. Now the other nations of the world are doing 
likewise: or as much as their restricted educational budgets will allow. 
But they all aspire to just these American innovations. Reforms in 
the teaching of reading have been especially carefully watched from 
overseas and there has, since the thirties, been a steady flow of over- 
seas educational administrators to such centres of advanced study in 
education as Teachers College, Columbia University, Stanford Uni- 
versity and the University of Illinois. Even in distant Australia teacher 
trainees still hear of the Winnetka plan, of Louella Cole, of Thorndike, 
of Terman and of Teachers College Record. There are no comparable 
names from Canada, France, Britain, Germany—or Russia! The fact 
that present teacher trainees in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa 
and Canada are brought face to face with the writings and work of 
these pioneers in the modern elementary curriculum would seem to 
suggest that America has made a notable contribution to at least this 
one area of modern educational thought. 

At the secondary level America has been responsible for many of 
the modern changes in the traditional educational structure. The segre- 
gation of the sexes for high school education that still persists in the 
British countries is gradually disappearing. Royal Commission after 
Royal Commission has recommended against the continued segregation 
of the sexes in secondary schools: but it is a long time between recom- 
mendation and implementation. 

Educationists of two and three generations ago saw that it was un- 
reliable to place complete faith in a single annual examination in high 
school. Yet the annual examination is to this day the rule rather than 
the exception in British schools. A “bad day” on examination day and 
a child’s academic future is blighted. The American method of periodic 
examinations is both a better method of testing achievement and a 
more desirable form of examination. 

Overseas, at least in British Commonwealth countries, the school to 
which a child proceeds after elementary education is determined by 
his results on a state-supervised examination at the end of sixth grade 
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and by a consideration of his I.Q. Only those children who pass the 
“Primary Final” examination in sixth grade and who also have an 
I.Q. of 120 or more are entitled to proceed to a High School—a secon- 
dary academic school. The others, depending upon examination re- 
sults and measured I.Q. are distributed among Home Science Schools, 
Commercial Schools, Technical Schools, Junior Technical Schools and 
Central Schools. 

Of these several schools the Central School is the least respectable 
academically: it is a “holding center” for dull students who are ex- 
pected, when they reach leaving age at about 15, to enter unskilled 
occupations. 

Girls at such schools are offered a “watered down” version of the 
standard academic curriculum, a curriculum designed by University 
professors for prospective university students who number about five 
per cent of the total school population. But girls are provided with 
“domestic science” courses in needlework and cooking and boys are 
given metalwork and woodwork. Whether the school be in Australia or 
in Britain (where it is called a “secondary modern’), the general 
picture is the same. 

The effect of such a definite segregation of children, based upon test 
results and I.Q. may seem advantageous: the several kinds of schools 
are homogeneous in their student make-up. But the real problem is a 
moral one: is it proper, at age 12, to decide that a child is to be given 
a curriculum that will deny him the opportunity to become, later in 
life, a member of the professions or of the skilled artisan class? For 
it must be remembered that only the curriculum of the High School per- 
mits entry to the universities and colleges. 

The essentially undemocratic and unreliable sorting out of children 
at the end of the elementary course is under serious critical attack at 
the present in New Zealand and Australia. People feel that I.Q. test 
results are too often unreliable when taken at age twelve. These coun- 
tries are in immediate and urgent need of greater numbers of trained 
personnel. The solution is to have more people admitted to the univer- 
sities and colleges. And this solution, in turn, depends upon admitting 
greater numbers to academic High Schools, or in making it possible for 
children to transfer from one curriculum to another within the one 
school. And so there is a definite move towards the “multilateral” type 
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of school. In the future, then, the “late-bloomer”’ will be able to trans- 
fer from the “general” curriculum to the academic as he progresses 
and the “meteor” will be able to fall back into the “general” curriculum 
as his intellectual fuel burns out. So the pattern developed in the United 
States of co-educational multilateral secondary schools is being imi- 
tated overseas. The old-world idea of segregating boys and girls and, 
even within those groups of segregating bright, average and dull stu- 
dents into their own schools is disappearing. The social stigma attached 
to attending a Junior Technical School or a Home Science School will 
end, and the intellectual snobbery resulting from being sent to an aca- 
demic High School will cease. 

In the matter of teacher training the United States is again far 
ahead of the British Commonwealth countries. In Canada, for ex- 
ample, a one-year course of training is offered graduates of the 
thirteen-year high schools. In Tasmania, Australia’s most southern 
state, a one-year course is offered for graduates of the twelve-year high 
schools. But the general rule, in Canada, Australia, South Africa and 
New Zealand is two years of Teachers College training for elementary 
school teachers and four years for high school teachers. This, as it 
can be seen, is precisely the old Normal School pattern that prevailed 
in the United States before the 1930’s. In Britain the teachers colleges 
will commence a third-year program in 1960: but still there is no talk 
of granting college or university status to those who graduate from the 
three-year course of study. Throughout the British Commonwealth 
the teachers colleges are regarded as inferior educational institutions. 
They grant neither diplomas nor degrees. Just “Teaching Certificates.” 
A “graduate” of a teachers college can expect to obtain no credit to- 
wards a university degree if he enrolls at a university after having 
completed his teacher training. It is little wonder that the faculties 
of the teachers colleges are either second-rate persons or young ones 
who accept the opportunity to work in “tertiary education” and then 
move into the universities. The American concept of equal training for 
elementary and high school teachers is being accepted, however: in 
all countries of the British Commonwealth one hears constant pleas 
for three and even four-year courses in the teachers colleges and for 
degree status for the colleges. But the teachers colleges will have to 
raise their standards greatly if their degrees are to be meaningful; at 
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present they accept almost anyone who completes high school—not 
even placing a “top fifth” restriction for admission! And they will 
have to provide some liberal education in their curricula. 

In the British universities one finds as great a variety of institutions 
as one finds in America—though most Americans tend to think of 
them as a group of remarkable uniformity of high standards and 
remarkable homogeneity in organization. True, Oxford and Cam- 
bridge are good universities. But they are no better than Harvard, Yale, 
Princeton and California Institute of Technology. In fact, Oxford’s 
B.A. (Pass degree) was of such low repute just a decade ago that the 
Colleges refused to accept students who were not prepared to read for 
the Honors Degree. And an Oxford graduate still gets his M.A. simply 
by paying a fee. In the Scottish universities the matter of gaining an 
advanced degree is simplified further by the actual elimination of the 
bachelor’s degree, so that after three years of study a student is awarded 
the M.A. degree. In the matter of the doctorate the British universities 
have a wide variety of degrees to offer. Just as with the M.A. and B.A., 
the doctorate comes in various levels of honor. The B.A. can be ob- 
tained as a Pass Degree, or with Honors Class I, Class II, Class III or 
Class IV. The Fourth Class Honors graduate never indicates the 
class in which he was placed but chooses, simply, to describe his degree 
as an “Honors degree.” The dedicated research scholar publishes his 
findings in a scholarly journal or as a book and, after at least a year, 
applies for the degree of Doctor of Science—or Doctor of Letters. But 
if he is a young “degree hunter” he aims for a regular Ph.D. by thesis 
and examination. If, perchance, his thesis and examination results are 
not as good as expected, he can be awarded an M.Litt. or B.Litt. degree 
in the humanities or an M.Sc. degree in the sciences. Few American 
institutions afford so comfortable an arrangement for weaker doctoral 
candidates. 

Much fun has been made of American universities: their courses, 
their alumni and their interests in sports. But there are professors of 
brewing in Manchester and Sheffield, a Professor of Leather Technology 
in Rhodes University, South Africa, and a Professor of Wool Tech- 
nology in Sydney. And there is a course in the management of manorial 
estates at Cambridge. British universities are now establishing Public 
Relations Offices: and their directors are charged with the responsibility 
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of establishing alumni funds, of creating better goodwill for the univer- 
sities among graduates and the public, and such other matters that had 
formerly been dubbed with all manner of unpleasant epithets which 
suggested that Madison Avenue was running the American university 
scene. 

Only in 1949 did the Government of New South Wales get around to 
implementing a recommendation of former professor Davis Starr 
Jordan that a second university should be opened in Sydney, and that 
it should be a “technical university.” Now the Government of Victoria 
is establishing a similar university in Melbourne. It is the old story: 
criticize American educational experiments until they prove successful 
and then ape them. 

Although he did a great deal of good for medical education in the 
United States, Abraham Flexner must be regarded as the “bad old man” 
of American Education at large. His Universities: American, English 
and German, widely read overseas, has done more harm for the reputa- 
tion of American education than any other book—or any educational 
experiment that proved worthless. It has created a sorry, sad legacy 
of misunderstanding and misinformation. 

When one looks over the whole field of American education several 
features, unmistakably bad, are readily visible. But when one looks 
carefully, it is possible to see many noteworthy features that have been 
accepted overseas and which have, in fact, helped modify overseas 
educational practices. These we should not lose sight of; and we 
should not fail to afford overseas educational schemes the same critical 
eye that we use on our own. 
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College Administration—An Art 
and a Test 


JOHN O. GROSS 
Methodist Board of Education 
Nashville 


In my work I have had the chance to know personally about 400 
college and university presidents. At night when spells of insomnia 
hit me I sometimes count presidents instead of sheep. The last time I did 
this the number reached 403. This list contains the names of many wise 
presidents—and like the biblical parable of the virgins there are some 
not so wise. In observing the practices followed by both the wise and 
foolish, the newly elected president may glean many helpful points and 
some important warnings. In fact, there is much to learn from both 
groups. By emulating the wise he can make rapid progress in his work. 


By noting the foibles of the foolish he can avoid many pitfalls along 
the way. 


At the outset we may note that practically all new presidents start 
from the same mark. Very few of the truly great presidents had gained 
distinction when they began their work. They had reflected an aptitude 
for administration and commitment to educational idealism. Greatness 
came as the increment to personal growth and from periods of service 
extending over a number of years. That a president should not look for 
the fruits from his labor in less than ten years is an axiom drawn from 
wide observation. Some newly elected presidents have been fortunate 
enough to follow an effective administration and have garnered the 
fruits of it in the early years of their work. But every new president 
should recognize that the fruits derived from his own planting are the 
real test of his leadership. A college president who hopes for success 
must have both a willingness to work and patience to wait for the fruits 


of his efforts. He among all persons must learn that a reaper cannot 
be hitched on to a plow. 
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For our special consideration I have selected five presidents who per- 
sonify some of the essential qualifications for the high office. In a 
measure these characteristics, along with all other essential features of 
college administration, have been blended into the life of each one. 


However, one special quality emerged to become more prominent than 
the others. 


4 


The man who stands at the top of this list is one who, in the judgment 
of many, possessed the best understanding of the nature and responsi- 
bilities of the office of president. He rose in his profession until his 
standing and reputation reached far beyond the boundaries of his 
immediate constituency. When he became a president he resolved that 
he would become acquainted with all facets of college life. He read all 
he could find about the operation of institutions of higher education and 
sought advice regularly from others who knew the various areas of the 
work. Few deans had a wider knowledge of academic procedures and 
curricular programs in higher education than he acquired. He was 
not a “babe” in the business office and came to have an uncanny under- 
standing of financial problems. His college never reported a deficit, 
yet his administration covered a period of depression when deficits 
etched away endowments and piled up huge debts in many institutions. 
His intimate knowledge did not cause him to usurp the work of other 
administration offices. In fact, two of the best-known business officers 
in the nation began at his institution. 

People who knew him thought of him as an educational technician. 
The regional associations regarded him as one of the most competent 
academic analysts and called upon him to appraise institutions. He 
could visit a college library and quickly detect which departments in 
the school were alive and effective. 

But in all this he was more than an academician. Few presidents 
have had finer rapport with students and staffs. He earned his place 
as a distinguished leader, not as an expert away from his home base 
but on it. The institution where he established himself as an educator 
was a very ordinary, run-down college when he became president. 
When he retired, it was a great quality institution undergirded with a 
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financial foundation that placed it high on the list of well-endowed 
schools. 

As a sort of sage among the college presidents, his counsel was sought 
frequently by presidents. Once he told a new one that a good adminis- 
trator ought to do at once the things that needed to be done and leave 
alone the others which would ultimately solve themselves. When asked 
how one could distinguish between the two, he replied, “That’s the 
catch in this work.” This points up the difference between an effective 
president and an ineffective one. It is largely reflected in the timing 
of regular administrative decisions. These are more likely to be 
judicious and dependable if the president knows thoroughly the nature 
of the work that belongs to his office. 


II. 


The second college president who looms in my thinking as one to 
emulate was a committed churchman. He knew and loved his church. 
His father and his paternal grandfather were Methodist preachers and 
an uncle was a Methodist bishop. His religion, however, was not an 
inherited tradition but a living, vital experience. As a president he 
never allowed the “busy-ness” of the college office to crowd God to the 
back of his life. When he came to his task he expressed the desire to 
master the office and not permit it to master him. Through his years as 
president he remained a part of the total life of the church, and though 
he was separated from a pulpit, he was not detached from the church. 
He kept his prophetic role intact and when he spoke he gave the people 
an arresting word about God. 

As a churchman he was at home in the meetings where policies and 
programs were made. His interest in the sessions of his annual con- 
ference reached beyond the financial concerns of his institution. As a 
college president he was a servant of the church, and he tried to keep 
his institution geared into the redemptive mission of the church. One of 
the most incisive series of lectures on the evangelistic mission of the 
church was given at a summer assembly a few months before he died. 


III. 


Another president who left as a memorial to his thirty years of service 
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an influential institution with substantial endowment and excellent plant 
built his administration around the principle: “Plan for fifty years, but 
think ahead five hundred years.” He became the president of a weak 
college at a time when its prospects were doubtful and no one desired 
the place. Under his direction an imposing college plant rose upon a 
piece of unattractive vacant land. Before a new building was erected, 
however, a wide study was made of college buildings and a type of 
architecture was selected which would fit the campus and region. The 
first building was carefully planned and set the tone of the campus and 
the other buildings to follow. So firmly was the program established 
that any deviation from it would be like a discordant note in a musical 
score. Now the campus stands not only as a show place but as a good 
model. 

But planning ahead goes beyond architecture. It determines the 
nature of the institution itself. From the talk heard, one can conclude 
that almost every president expects his institution to become a “quality” 
institution. But many fail to relate this ambition to careful planning. 
For instance, a school which thinks it must compromise on its admission 
policies and admit all students who apply will soon find that it has no 
power to draw desirable students who come from the communities which 
send the undesirable ones. If a president wants a quality coilege, he 
must definitely plan for it. This will involve admission and personnel 
policies. Planning and thinking ahead will cause the president to accept 
each administrative decision as an opportunity for the up-grading of 
his institution. 

Many institutions have failed to rise to greatness because they did 
not have well-thought-out plans for their development. Others have 
shifted plans, goals and architecture with each change in administra- 
tion. A college’s chance for significance is most hopeful when all who 
are responsible for its life regard it always in the state of becoming and 
have for it goals covering the years ahead. 


IV. 


The fourth president in his time witnessed one of the most significant 
educational developments in the life of the church and nation. The 
institution over which he presided is accepted as one of the most impor- 
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tant of its kind in the nation. Its resources are computed in eight figures. 
Yet this man is selected not because of the large endowment and new 
buildings added to the educational plant. He is singled out because of 
his knowledge of the lasting values of education. He was not only a 
continuous advocate of quality education but his practices produced it. 
In particular did he see the relationship of quality education to the 
teaching program. He never identified education with the physical plant 
but always with persons. He had observed that it is always easier to 
improve and embellish the log than to find a Mark Hopkins. With rare 
skill he selected growing young professors and watched them become 
leaders in their fields. Sometimes he lost to another institution one of 
the teachers he had picked. But he always felt that the lift the growing 
person gave the institution offset the inconvenience associated with 
the loss. The greatest mark of his success as a president, he likes to 
say, was in the discovery he made of potentially great teachers. 

One’s ability to judge the qualifications of applicants for college 
positions requires an understanding of what is actually important. This 
president did not believe that he needed to sacrifice character and in- 
tegrity in order to secure men with teaching skill and intellectual com- 
petence. He believed intensely in the Christian aspects of education 
and was convinced that all things being equal, the safest risk was always 
in a committed Christian. 

This stands in direct contrast to an experience related by William 
Lyons Phelps in his autobiography. He was interviewed for a position 
by the president of Bryn Mawr College. In the course of the interview 
the president asked Phelps about his views on religion. Phelps in reply 
told her that he was a Christian and a member of an evangelical church. 
She was disappointed and said, “I am deeply distressed to hear this. I 
am anxious for our girls to be left with entirely free and open minds. I 
do not want them unduly influenced by religious doctrines or biased by 
any theological or superstitious views.” The record established by 
Phelps at Yale University vindicates the belief mentioned above, 
namely, that all things being equal, the committed Christian professor 
is a safe risk for a college president to take. 


¥. 


The last quality to lift up here centers around magnanimity. Big 
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men are needed for the guiding of our educational institutions. Bigness, 
as far as colleges are concerned, is most frequently associated with the 
business operations. But magnanimity is a trait needed to help a man 
keep his poise. The office itself magnifies the man who holds it. His 
views are respected and deference is paid to him both as a citizen and 
leader. It therefore becomes easy for a president to get a perverted 
view of his own importance and think of himself more highly than he 
should. 

The president with whom I am associating this trait served a college 
in a small town many years. Someone has said, “Man made the city, 
God made the country, and the devil made the small town.” At any 
rate, the cross currents in the small town always threaten the poise of 
a president in it. This one, however, never lost his balance. Many 
members of his board were from the usual business enterprises of such 
a town—the bank, small shops and stores. Their training and back- 
ground had not been such to encourage the wide horizons needed for 
progressive planning. They kept aware of all the happenings on the 
campus. Sometimes when they heard of faculty changes and student 
behavior, they forgot that board members are not called to administer 
the school but only to share in forming its policy and legislating for it. 
This president had his patience strained many times, but he never met 
littleness with littleness. His magnanimity gave him the right perspec- 
tive toward the work which had been done before he came. He had a 
generous and appreciative attitude toward his immediate predecessor. 
It did not hurt him to give credit to others when credit was due. 

Sometimes men at the beginning of their work as presidents think 
that they may prove their qualifications for the office by playing up the 
deficiencies and liabilities which they inherit. In doing this, they 
usually overlook the assets they find. Magnanimity helps one to rise 
above pettiness and self-aggrandizement. It does not reflect weakness 
of character, but points toward moral and intellectual strength. By 
cultivating this trait a president enhances his usefulness, lengthens the 
years of his service to the institution, and grows in the respect and affec- 
tions of his constituency. 


FivE FoouisHh PRESIDENTS 


Along with these five wise presidents I have selected five others who 
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in many ways stand in direct contrast to them. Some had fairly success- 
ful careers but missed the chance for real greatness. They were not 
foolish in the sense of having low I.Q.’s. They were impractical and 
lacked a sense of realism and understanding. None of them are presi- 
dents now, and their departure from the institutions they served was 
associated with problems that they failed to meet or properly under- 
stand. 

One president thought he could spend his institution to success. 
In fact, he belonged to the group that believes there are no adminis- 
trative problems that money will not solve. The immediate need 
of his school was regional accreditation. However, both he and 
his board learned that it took more than money to solve the problem of 
accreditation. They had assumed that the securing of accreditation was 
in itself a mechanical process. You spend so much for library, adopt a 
certain salary schedule, and presto—you are accredited. To its sorrow, 
the board found that no college can spend its way to accreditation. 
Accreditation is something that must be merited and has a very 
close relationship to sound academic and fiscal practices. A college 
president must be neither a spendthrift nor a miser, but one who under- 
stands how to dispense funds intelligently, constructively, and propor- 
tionately. 

Another man assumed the office of president without taking any 
responsibility for financial operations. Upon election, he informed his 
board members that it was up to them to raise the money needed for the 
school. He, as the president, would operate the school but not be its 
financial agent. He was naive enough to believe that he could serve as 
the institution’s administrative officer without becoming the director of 
financial development. 

The president’s office, effective presidents know, cannot be disasso- 
ciated from the responsibility of finding money for the growth and 
development of the institution. This does not mean that the president 
should carry the entire load by himself. He needs help, particularly 
the alert and understanding assistance of a dedicated board of trustees. 
But the era in which the educational institutions operate calls for men 
who know the value of public relations and are able to draw favorable 
constituency for the college. One of the great privileges that comes 
to a college president is in being able to help some man of means to dis- 
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cover the joy of investing his wealth in Christian education. 

Another president earned his place among the mortals by refusing to 
take his colleagues into his confidence. This was particularly true in 
his dealings with the board of trustees. His board report and recom- 
mendations would contain what might be called “surprise” material. 
This he presented with an urgency for immediate action. Frequently 
against the best judgment of the board, actions would be pressured 
which later would prove to be embarrassing to the institution. 

A college president, to avoid this criticism, needs to keep his board 
fully informed about plans and problems. One distinguished university 
president boasted that during his long administration no action was 
passed by his board with a dissenting vote. On all proposals the board 
was fully informed and action when doubtful was withheld until there 
could be a complete meeting of the minds. Naturally, this policy de- 
mands that all must be ready to make allowances, adjustments, and 
compromises, but where the first interest centers about the institution 
itself and not personal ambitions, a board can be kept relatively free 
from friction and misunderstanding. 

The fifth and final president also fell a little short of true greatness. 
On the platform he was both convincing and impressive; and his 
speeches were always in wide demand by service clubs and lay organi- 
zations. Because of his geniality and acceptability many concluded that 
all was well at the college’s home base. But a day of accounting 
came, and it was found that for several years the very life blood of his 
school was being lost. Endowments built up there a half a century had 
been hypothecated for current expenses. When it became evident that 
faculty salaries could no longer be kept on a respectable level, many 
left. Accreditation was withdrawn and the institution was plunged into 
a long period of struggle for its very existence. 

This president used his college to get a way of life which brought 
him great personal satisfaction. He loved the exhilaration that came 
from the warm response given by enthusiastic hearers. Unfortunately, 
his board did not understand that the office of a college administrator 
demands more than an entertaining speaker. It does take more collec- 
tive courage than can sometimes be mustered to meet a situation in 
which a popular president is involved. 
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This type of president who tries to talk, if not bluff, his college 
to success appears perennially at some college. His election is possible 
because board members want their college to have a popular front 
leader with wide acceptability. But it is clear that no college can move 
upward unless its chief executive is a man whose primary qualifications 
are identified with the main business of the institution—educational 
administration. 

The singling out of five wise and five foolish does not exhaust the list. 
Neither does it create a classification into which every president falls. 
Most of the presidents who make a success of their work incorporate in 
their lives some of the virtues found in the able presidents, and let those 
associated with the foolish presidents stand as warnings to college ad- 
ministrators. In fact, these mentioned represent only five of the deadly 
sins which must be avoided. 

The way to success has been carefully charted for men who desire 
to succeed as presidents. All of the known short cuts to success have 
been tried and found to be deceptive mirages. A man who enters the 
high office of college president fortunately can find the biographies of 
many eminent educators! These can serve both as a source of guidance 
and inspiration. 
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Cultural Pitfalls of a Foreign 


Educational Adviser 


DON ADAMS 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


There is an old Oriental story which accurately depicts the plight of 
an unwary foreign educational adviser. The story goes like this: Once 
upon a time there was a great flood, and involved in this flood were two 
creatures, a monkey and a fish. Now the monkey, being agile and 
experienced, was lucky enough to scramble up a tree and escape the 
raging waters. As he looked down from his safe perch, he saw the 
poor fish struggling against the swift current. With the very best of 
intentions, he reached down and lifted the fish from the water. The 
result was inevitable. 

The educational adviser, unless he is a careful student on his own 
culture and the culture in which he works, will be acting much like the 
monkey; and, with the most laudable of intentions, he may make deci- 
sions equally disastrous. Using Korea as a case in point, I will describe 
some of the cultural pitfalls facing an American working in that country. 
This will involve an examination of some of the basic assumptions, or 
“unconscious canons of choice” as:Ruth Benedict called them, of the 
Korean people. This analysis will be made in terms of the behavior 
promoted by such assumptions which may appear to be illogical or 
unintelligible to a Western adviser. Many of the value orientations 
described here also appear in other East Asian countries where similar 
cultural roots may be found. Japan and Korea for example, were both 
greatly influenced by a variety of cultural forces emanating from 
China, the most profound of which has been called Confucianism. How- 
ever, sharply contrasting twentieth century forces of militarism, com- 
munism and democracy have brought elements of noticeable 
dissimilarity among Asian countries making extensive greneralizations 
dangerous. 

The first obvious cultural difference noted by the American in Korea 
is regarded by some to be a most important element in differentiating 
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cultures. This is the perspective with which a nation views the process 
of time. For the terms of our discussion this will be called time 
orientation. All peoples must examine problems rooted in the present 
or past and yet must try to anticipate the future. However, the differ- 
ences toward the view of time to be pointed out here are related to the 
degree of precedence given. The American, for example, has histori- 
cally looked with pleasant anticipation toward the future. Tomorrow 
is expected to be brighter than today, and, with minor exceptions, only 
things bigger and better can be envisioned for the future. History itself 
is often viewed as a continuum of progress with each succeeding genera- 
tion considered more advanced than the former. And, American 
schools consider that one of their major functions is the examination of 
the present that their products may better plan the future. 

Contrast this with the Korean culture which historically has been 
oriented to the past; where the Good Life has been completely defined in 
terms of past living, where history has largely been viewed as cyclical 
—with the future regarded as a mere repetition of some portion of the 
past, and where innovations in terms of things bigger and better may 
be disrespectful to one’s ancestors. The American technical adviser, 
geared “to getting things done” and “getting things moving” is often 
frustrated by situations in which his Korean colleagues appear to be 
moving too slowly or even stalling. Conversely, the American by his 
direct approach may appear exceedingly rude to the Korean who sees 
no reason to be upset over current ills since the good times of the past 
are bound to reappear. 

Korea, historically then has not viewed its institutions as develop- 
mental. Students, while not adept at operational thinking, however, 
often pursue with skill intellectual and aesthetic interests. In so doing 
they at times exhibit characteristics which make the current and future 
oriented American seem superficial. Education in this setting could 
not be expected to be dynamic or experimental, and until the Japanese 
introduced colonial-flavored modern education in the twentieth century, 
the Korean school system was designed only to perpetuate the best of 
the past in an unaltered form. From ancient times the prescribed cur- 
riculum was the written wisdom of the Chinese sages and constituted 
what might be called a series of Asian Great Books. From the tender 
age when he memorized his first Chinese character until many years 
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later when, if exceptionally able, he might pass the royal examination 
and become a government official the curriculum of the scholar was the 
literature of the past. He studied not only the ideas involved but the 
author’s phraseology and his technique of calligraphy. He studied to 
imitate rather than to exceed; he studied to conform rather than to 
create. Education that was prized was divorced entirely from the 
social, economic and scientific problems of the present. 

A second cultural difference lies in the relation of man and nature or 
what might be called man-nature orientation. In America man has 
increasingly expected to gain mastery over nature and he has watched 
his wildest expectations come true. Mountains he crossed, tunneled 
through, or even pulverized. Rivers proved no obstacle to his energy 
for these were easily dammed or bridged. In the East Asian culture 
man has not been as concerned with gaining mastery over his environ- 
ment as he has been in living in harmony with it. Mountains even though 
they might obstruct travel and rivers even though they might be im- 
passable during certain seasons have not been viéwed as frustrating 
inconveniences. Rather, these are but historical facts to which man 
must discipline himself. The challenge lies not in constructing new 
weapons for mastery but in developing a new degree of resignedness. 

As with time orientation the traditional view held by Koreans with 
respect to nature has not contributed to a dynamic educational system. 
If man does not seek mastery over nature, there is little need for the 
schools to be concerned with the tools and skills for manipulating the 
physical universe. Rather, schools should be concerned with developing 
the person of meditation who seeks to avoid the common, tedious, daily 
environment by finding and developing problems in a more abstract or 
aesthetic realm. The educated man is the man of contemplation who 
carries about him at all times an air of peace and tranquility. His view 
toward the natural environment is shown in many and diverse ways, 
but perhaps best expressed in his works of art in which he so often 
chooses as his subject the essential harmoniousness of the universe and 
avoids portraying the raucous world of change and discord. 

This view of man’s relation to nature coupled with his orientation 
to time have created what Thorsten Veblen once called “a poverty of 
wants.” Among the great bulk of the population of Korea little need is 
felt for the fruits of an educational system geared to produce the wide 
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variety of skills and understandings needed to revamp and improve the 
existing mode of life. This does not mean that the less sophisticated 
people lack educational drive. On the contrary individual families 
willingly make tremendous sacrifice to obtain schooling for their chil- 
dren. Yet these same families exert no pressure toward making the 
school an economically oriented institution capable of teaching func- 
tional knowledge. The urgency of keeping up to date lest history leave 
you behind or nature overwhelm you is not present to the same extent 
in the Korean culture as in the American. The goal of Korean education 
was, until the recent impact of Western culture, adjustment rather than 
improvement. 

A third cultural difference could be called power and status orienta- 
tion. America has been proud of its decentralization of political and 
educational responsibilities. Under a system where considerable power 
is exercised at the state and local levels, every citizen becomes a 
leader, inasmuch as he has the right to share in decision-making. The 
town meeting, the school board, and all the trappings of direct and 
representative democracy have been widely eulogized. The American 
citizen more than his foreign brother, it has been said, because of these 
opportunities, is a more sophisticated voter; and the American student 
a more independent learner, as well as a better team man. Obviously 
there is more than a little jingoism mixed in these interpretations. 
Nevertheless, the fact remains that America is still committed largely 
to the belief in shared decision-making. 

A power structure has existed in Korea that equated position with 
authority while social custom has further equated authority with validity. 
This hierarchal structure and manner of decision-making are also re- 
flected in the classroom and in the family. The teacher and the father 
both occupy positions of ultimate trust, respect, power. Their word is 
law. The obvious difficulty of using modern educational methods 
within this framework is readily seen. The school in both fostering 
cooperation and stressing at the same time reliance on the individual’s 
ability to solve his own problems runs into conflict with family and 
societal tradition. Moreover, the school finds it difficult itself to break 
down its historical authoritarian structure for fear that the teacher may 
lose the traditional respect felt for him. 


The organization and administration of Korean education reflects 
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the power structure found elsewhere in Korean society. Until 1948 and 
to a gradually modifying degree since then, Korean education has 
operated within a framework that was highly centralized. Major deci- 
sions emanated from the Ministry of Education. Even though oppor- 
tunities for local control have been provided, they have not been taken 
advantage of, and lesser educational officials invariably refuse to take 
responsibility for decisions clearly within their jurisdiction but prefer 
the decisions to be made “higher up.” The danger, in addition to the 
perpetuation of authoritarian procedures, is that the bases for deter- 
mining professional action are largely founded on judgmental evidence 
as represented by the expressions of a status person rather than on 
factual evidence. 

There are further and widespread educational implications of this 
lineally organized society. As with individuals in an organization 
the schools have a definite rank order as do the courses of study within 
the school. Since academic subjects carry the most prestige the techni- 
cal and vocational schools, in attempting to gain recognition, tend to 
de-emphasize the applied parts of their curriculum. There is so much 
status value attached to abstract and difficult works that Korean students 
enjoy being immersed in little understood concepts and often rebel in 
studying subjects within their comprehension. Two examples from the 
teaching of English will illustrate this characteristic: {1) George Wash- 
ington’s Farewell Address is typical of the content of the beginning 
English readers although any but the most naive realizes that such 
material is unintelligible to the novice; (2) in spite of the fact that 
their English is taught during fewer hours per year students from 
normal schools (high school level institutions) insist on using the same 
English textbooks as used in regular high schools. 

Language is another major curriculum problem which is rooted 
partly in status factors. Although a simple phonetic alphabet, Hangul, 
had been developed in Korea in the fifteenth century, it had never been 
widely accepted by scholars. Government officials historically have 
used a written language based on Chinese characters which served to 
create and perpetuate the gulf between the Korean people and their 
culture. During the latter part of the Japanese annexation to further 
complicate matters the Koreans were required to use the Japanese 
language on all occasions. After being freed from colonial status, 
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Korea erased most traces of the Japanese language, and the vernacular 
was not only re-introduced into the schools but also increasingly stressed 
in all literature. 

The net result of this complex language situation is that Korea in 
1959 finds itself with very little professional literature appropriate for 
students at the secondary school and college levels. There are few 
modern technical or professional books written in Chinese, and the 
children entering school after 1945 have been receiving only limited 
work with Chinese characters anyway. Most of the books written in 
Japanese (and all educated Korean adults are fluent in this language) 
have been destroyed. Moreover, the generation of Koreans now in 
school have no familiarity with the Japanese language. And at the 
present time, in spite of official government urgings, newspapers and 
most professional periodicals are being made incomprehensible to a 
major portion of the Korean population by the inclusion of a large 
number of Chinese characters rather than relying on the vernacular.* 

The indirect influences of the West through Japanese colonialism and 
the direct contacts since 1945 have forced a re-examination of Korean 
value orientations. The awkward attempts to industrialize and democ- 
ratize a nation with a long agrarian and authoritarian heritage have 
produced a considerable number of inconsistencies within the Korean 
society. For example, the political party in power one day exalts 
democratic freedoms, yet on the next orders all students to participate 
in “spontaneous demonstration” to promote a particular party bias. 
Police in one section of the country initiate youth clubs to combat 
delinquency yet themselves at times use techniques bordering on bar- 
barism. The government through all avenues of propaganda promotes 
moral education, yet the bribe often is the only resort for the Korean 
citizen who attempts to get action through official channels. Such 
discrepancies indicate not only policy incongruities and personal con- 
fusion but also identify a major obstacle to a smooth cultural transition 
in Korea. Unity, loyalty and morality are well defined and practiced 
in the family but these qualities are yet to be raised to the societal level. 


The role of the foreign educational adviser in this setting is, then, 
* It is interesting to note in this regard that under communism North Korea has made 
great strides in eliminating the use of Chinese characters, simplifying and refining the pure 


Korean. It appears that all literature being published in North Korea uses only the simple, 
practical Hangul script. 
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both sensitive and difficult. His knowledge and skills are, to a certain 
extent, culture-bound, and unintelligible or incongruous in new sur- 
roundings. Yet, it may be precisely his new perspective that is badly 
needed. The task of technical assistance can obviously not be defined 
as “teaching them to do it our way.”’ But neither is the counter alterna- 
tive “helping them to do what they wish to do better” completely satis- 
factory. The former, runs the danger of technical inapplicability or of 
cultural resistance; while the latter may involve no substantial progress 
toward the newer and only partially defined goals. The adviser by his 
increased technical knowledge sheds light on possible alternatives but 
neither through coercion or persuasion does he determine the direction 
of change. Rather, perhaps the adviser can best be likened to a catalyst. 
By bringing his knowledge and experience and points of view to the 
new situation, his role is to speed desirable change. To fulfill this role 
adequately the adviser must be a student of the culture and metaculture. 
He must establish guidelines that will determine in broad outline 
educational priorities acceptable to the host nation. He must face up 
to the enigmatic problem of focusing attention on grass-roots education 
—increasing literacy, helping the farmer to eke out a slightly bigger 
yield per acre, etc.—or striking out on a broad scale to teach the 
highly developed skills and understandings needed by a nation moving 
toward industrialization. Since it is extremely difficult or impossible 
to change a cultural pattern by attacking its isolated parts, he must 
answer the question whether the establishment of a few model projects 
can be justified in hopes that their influence will spread. 

Korea is a nation in the throes of a rapid but uneven cultural change. 
While members of the older generation may still cling to the belief 
that “the scholar should neither shoulder a carrying pole nor lift a 
basket,” young students are beginning to seek the skills requisite for 
nudging an ancient culture toward new directions. In Korea, as in any 
developing country, cultural modification depends primarily on the 
initiative and drive of the people. Through his minor but vital role, 
the adviser, by participating from the beginning with the people whose 
lives are being affected, may be able to lessen the traumatic effects of 
such change. 

















Teachers Should Teach 


MARIANN MARSHALL 
Francis W. Parker School 
Chicago 


Time was when teachers were teachers. They specialized in subject 
matter. Their major concern was with that segment of the child’s life 
which was spent in school. Their purpose was to expose each group of 
children to a particular body of material so that when a child graduated 
it would signify that he had been taught in certain prescribed areas. 
There were generally accepted standards that applied to all graduates. 
There were minimum essentials to be grasped before a child could be 
promoted from one grade to another. 

But the sphere of influence encompassed by the school has widened. 
Demands on a teacher’s versatility have increased. Parents have been 
deemed incapable or negligent in the instruction and guidance of their 
children in non-academic matters. The community and the church are 
thought, by many, to have fallen short in meeting their responsibilities. 

The teacher is expected to teach subject matter and to discipline her 
pupils, but in addition she is supposed to act as counselor, guide, sub- 
stitute parent and amateur psychologist. Of course, she also has clerical 
duties, functions in adult education and is a catch-all for a variety of 
community activities. 

With the added number of classes on the one-hand and the increased 
extra-curricular duties on the other, can we be surprised that the basic 
tools are neglected and that teachers seem to be less well versed in 
subject matter than previously? 

Ours is a psychology-oriented era devoted to probing and venting. 
We glibly toss about the terminology of the psychiatrist. No longer do 
we respect surfaces and boundaries. We generalize instead of special- 
ize. Teachers look for the cause behind the cause of Johnny’s failure. 
And this is all well and good, up to a point. But too many go beyond 
their own understanding in trying to analyze or in making recommenda- 
tions to parents. Teachers meddle in the lives and affairs of children 
delving into matters which are actually none of their business. The 
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true role of the teacher has become hopelessly confused. Part of this 
is the fault of the teacher and part the pressure of society. The teacher 
should stop being jack of all trades and master of none. He must make 
a choice as to whether he shall be a community servant or a professional 
person. 

It is my feeling that what our present educational ferment needs is 
more professional teachers. By that I mean intelligent, emotionally 
well-balanced individuals who are well versed in their subject matter 
areas and experts in the art of teaching. Changes must come about in 
several areas before teachers can function at top level. There must 
be a change on the part of the American public towards education and 
those who teach. Qualifications for teachers must be raised in order 
that those in the profession will command greater respect. Which shall 
or must come first, it is difficult to say. Maybe we should work in both 
areas at the same time. If professional standards are to be raised, then 
teacher training must go through a radical upheaval. Too many courses 
in education are meaningless and unrealistic. The courses should be 
more challenging, more functional, less traditional. 

Teachers need to change their attitudes towards themselves. Too 
many are overly humble, apologetic, insecure. Teaching requires bold, 
positive people who realize their potential as opinion moulders and 
character developers. They should know that it is on their work that 
the basis of continued democracy rests. They must wish earnestly and 
whole heartedly to be teachers—not family counselors, amateur psy- 
chologists, substitute parents, clerks, community servants. Teachers 
should be teachers—subject matter specialists versed in the art of teach- 
ing. The home, the church and the community must handle their own 
problems and responsibilities towards the child. Then perhaps, the 
school can perform its basic function more adequately. Then perhaps 
teachers can become professional people, worthy of respect and esteem 
rather than of criticism and dissatisfaction. 

Teachers must become proud of their profession—they must become 
equals with doctors and lawyers and merchants in their community 
status. If ever a crusade was needed, it is needed here and now in 
the field of teaching. I am sick of all the pity and driveling about the 
poor pay of teachers. Raising pay is not going to raise the professional 
standards or the social status of teachers—not alone, it isn’t. Pay a 
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doctor $50,000 a year for practicing medicine but he won’t enhance 
himself or his profession if he isn’t well trained in the first place and 
if he isn’t professional minded in the second place. Let the teachers 
stop letting themselves be pushed around. Let them become specialists. 
Let them do what they do well. Let them operate within the sphere for 
which they are trained. Psychiatrists don’t teach grammar, ministers 
don’t teach fractions, parents don’t teach Latin, but teachers of gram- 
mar and Latin and mathematics try to dabble in psychiatry, morals and 
domestic problems. 

Teachers should love subject matter and love children and teach 
both—and do it well and with deep conviction and concentration. As 
masters instead of jacks they could lift the educational standards of the 
nation from chaos and fear to a position of cosmos. 
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A Guide to Better Citizenship 


A new book of practical help for 
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Well illustrated. 
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Difference and Deference Among 
Schoolmen 


HARRY A. GRACE 
California State Polytechnic College 
San Luis Obispo 


The hostility of the assembled high school staffs oppressed me. Why, 
I asked myself, should they feel this way toward me? Was I not a cham- 
pion of public education? The answer was swift in coming .. . 

The University had recently abolished preparatory courses in Eng- 
lish and some other subjects. High school staffs interpreted this action 
as another attempt by colleges “to determine our curriculum.” As a 
minor bureaucrat of one college, I happened to reap the wrath which 
the University had sown. . . 

This set me to thinking about the relations among the staffs and stu- 
dents of the various schools. Clarification of the issues came from 
application of the principles of social psychology to the school situation. 

Generally speaking, psychological research and practice have yielded 
the following principles which pertain to the satisfaction each of us 
may expect to find with his role in life. 


1. In the relations between groups, some groups appear more influ- 
ential than others. Membership in an influential group usually 
yields greater satisfaction than does membership in a potential 
group. 


2. Groups vary according to how limited their membership happens 
to be. They also differ according to the distinctiveness of their 
members. Members of an influential group find that limited mem- 
bership and distinctiveness enhance their satisfaction. Members 
of potential groups discover that limited group size and dis- 
tinctiveness of group membership increase dissatisfaction. 


3. The natural movement in influential groups is toward their lead- 
ership. Followership in an influential group permits less satisfac- 











tion. Movement within potential groups is more complex. When 
membership of the potential group is indistinctive, movement is 
away from leadership toward the group’s outskirts. In potential 
groups which are unrestricted but distinctive, followership is 
only slightly more preferable than leadership. But potential 
groups, both restricted and distinctive, reflect the inability to 
leave coupled with the onus of distinctiveness drives members 
deeper into the arms of leadership. 


With these general principles as a background, we can now examine 
the relations among schoolmen. My colleagues and I have agreed 
among ourselves about the relative influence, restrictiveness and dis- 
tinction among the elementary, secondary, higher and professional 
schools. We have accepted the school staffs as representing leadership 
and the students, followership. We have also accepted the linear rela- 
tionship among the schools from the elementary through the profes- 
sional. Here, then, are our agreed upon definitions of these four schools. 


Influence: within the educational community, influence seems to 
decrease from the professional school to the college to the secondary 
school and finally to the elementary school. If a division between 
influential and potential can be made, the line might be drawn 
between the college and the secondary school. 


Restriction: relatively ‘speaking, the professional school is most 
restrictive, the college also restrictive, and the elementary and 
secondary schools unrestricted in membership. 


Distinction: by means of professional garments, membership in the 
professional school tends to be rather distinctive. Not by garments 
so much as by behavior, including language, membership in the 
secondary school is also somewhat distinctive. In our judgment, the 
elementary school and the college show less distinctiveness than do 
the secondary and professional schools. 


What behavior may we expect in the relationships among persons 
from these various schools? How much role-satisfaction exists in 
these relationships? How much tension exists among schoolmen from 
different schools? How stable or fluid are the interactions between 
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these members? Where may trouble be expected and how might it be 
avoided among schoolmen? 


Elementary-secondary school relations. Interaction between mem- 
bers of these schools reveals two important characteristics: little role- 
satisfaction, counter-balanced by the absence of tension surrounding 
one’s role. If anything, the teachers are somewhat less satisfied with 
themselves than are the students. Whatever agitation there might be for 
improvement of one’s role seems to stem from the staffs’ putting their 
heads together. Otherwise, relations between the elementary and secon- 
dary schools appear to be in quiet equilibrium. 


Secondary school-college relations. The relative aloofness of the 
college staff stimulates whatever tension exists. College staff conserva- 
tism creates a barrier against understanding the high school staff or 
student. Tension is slightly higher than interaction with the elementary 
school, but role-satisfaction is also slightly greater. 


College-professional school relations. The occupational-centeredness 
of our current education stems from the professional school, (graduate 
schools included). Their standards filter down the entire system, deter- 
mine the college curricula to a great extent, and even affect elementary 
education. When college and professional school people get together, 
they share a great deal of role-satisfaction with no greater tension than 
exists among high school-college staff and students. College students 
are the least conservative members of this set. And while college stu- 
dents can hardly be called excitable, they are much less inhibited than 
their staff or professional colleagues. 


Elementary school-college relations. Interaction between members 
of these two schools allows for slight role-satisfaction and also slight 
tension. What tension does occur develops between the elementary 
staff and its collegiate counterpart. College teachers find difficulty in 
accepting the excitement with which elementary staffs approach their 
task. The college staff is more accustomed to a sedate than an excited 
manner. In a very real sense, the elementary staff stimulates its stu- 
dents while it falls upon the college students to stimulate their teachers! 


Elementary-professional school relations. Professional staff and 
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students find little problem in relating themselves to elementary stu- 
dents and great difficulty in relating to the elementary staff. We can 
understand the apprehension of the elementary staff when members of 
a professional school descend upon them, perhaps to make a school 
survey. Professional schoolmen find it difficult to grasp the ebullience 
of the elementary teacher. Professional schools are conducted in a 
much more tranquil way. To the professional’s thinking, the elementary 
staff seems utterly oblivious of losing face in front of its students. The 
high degree of inhibition practiced by members of the professional 
school is an equal source of wonder on the part of the elementary staff 


who must be master of many trades in order to capture the imagination 
of its student personnel. 


Secondary-professional school relations. No interaction is so bom- 
bastic as this! The secondary school is a modestly fluid institution. 
Changes occur, if slowly—for excitation has the edge over inhibition. 
These changes, moreover, may be spearheaded by the staff. Not so in 
the professional school—staff and student are united against change! 
College acts as something of a buffer between these diverse systems of 
education. The conflict is heightened, of course, as secondary school 
staff find themselves engaged in graduate courses. Here the profes- 
sional staff has its opportunity to essay upon the errors of secondary 
education. As a rejoinder to the survey of public education conducted 
by the graduate school, school “self-surveys” play the dual role of 


investigation and protection from the graduate school’s unsympathetic 
approach. 


“TI come to learn, not to teach... .” That seems to be the approach 
the college staff member must make to his public school colleagues if 
he wishes to enjoy his interaction with them. For if our analysis of 
these relationships among the various schools is correct, if our judgment 
of their characteristics—influence, restriction, distinction—is accurate, 
then the professional school staff member or student must regard his 
hard-won glory as a handicap rather than an advantage when working 
with elementary or secondary schoolmen. The role of the expert re- 
flects great tension. Vigor throughout the school system, in the sense 
of exciting stimulation, appears to stem primarily from the elementary 
staff and the high school students. Otherwise, the schools are more or 
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less status quo. Even the college student, whose pranks are common 
knowledge, acts more from a sense of little inhibition than he does 
from outright excitability. 

When the schools are considered as institutions within which we 
may play various roles, and each of these roles defines some degree of 
satisfaction and some degree of tension, it becomes possible to assay 
both the quality and the intensity of interaction among the staffs and 
students of the schools. Points of agreement and areas of disagreement 
stand out in bold relief. These points chart the course which a member 
of any institution may accept or which he may choose to change, depend- 
ing upon his interest in his role and his ability to cope with the tension 
which surrounds his role. Seeds of wrath will be sown into the relation- 
ships among schools whenever a hierarchy is perceived such that one 
school influences another’s practices. The crop of wrath will be har- 
vested by schoolmen, however innocent they may be, who interact with 
one another across the fences erected within Education. Having inno- 
cently harvested one such crop, and explained it to myself, I have 
entered similar conferences less innocently, equipped with a gambit 
ready to employ which reduces the barriers between my role and those 
of my colleagues. 

“I come prepared to admit difference, but to do away with def- 
erence.... 
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The Problem of Freedom in the 


Classroom 


JOHN MARTIN RICH 
Ohio State University 


The current doubts surrounding the efficacy and values inherent in 
the American way of life have led many peoples of the world to recon- 
sider the acceptability of America’s experiment in democracy. Today, 
more than ever, we want to show the world that our democracy is the 
ideal way of life. Educators have been quick to take up the challenge. 

One of the focal points of democratic education is the problem of 
freedom in the classroom. This seems to include freedom for the 
student to express himself, freedom for him to develop his unique 
abilities, freedom from autocratic imposition of subject-matter, just 
to name a few. Some of the early schools of progressive education 
leaned toward the classical interpretation of freedom as an absence of 
restraint. This interpretation of freedom arose as a reaction against 
what progressives believed to be the philosophy of the older, traditional 
education. This older education, according to progressives, forced 
children to learn subject-matter isolated and divorced from the child’s 
daily experience. Traditional education was accused of authoritarian- 
ism and harsh disciplinary measures along with its failure to consider 
the vital needs and interests of the child. Some early progressives held 
that the only way to release the child from the autocratic controls and 
stifling passivity of learning was by emancipating the schools from the 
shackles of traditional education. 

Some progressives were fearful lest teachers impose their will on 
students and sever their creative energies. By considering freedom as 
an absence of hampering restraints, progressives held that they were 
taking the opposite view of traditional education. But the liberals in 
education failed to realize that an adequate educational philosophy 
cannot be built as merely a reaction against an older one. This reac- 
tionary philosophy only built upon negative tenets, never constructing 
a positive philosophy of educational growth and development. Instead 
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of a release of the creative potentials in the child, as progressives had 
believed, anarchy arose in the classroom from a lack of teacher super- 
vision and direction. An unrealistic picture of social responsibility was 
painted by a failure to recognize the relationship of freedom and 
authority in democratic living. Freedom is never absolute; it is always 
in relationship to the rights and privileges of others. 

It is surprising to see some progressives, supposedly following the 
influence of Dewey, depicting the freedom of the child in this fashion. 
If anyplace, this concept of freedom finds its roots with Rousseau and 
eighteenth century liberalism. Even though Dewey admonished these 
educators that they had misunderstood what he was trying to do, some 
progressives remained heedless to his words. 

The shift today in educational practice takes on a new direction and 
purpose. Life adjustment education, committee work, group collabora- 
tion, and cooperative projects have become the watchwords. Freedom 
has become socialized—restored to a social context. Freedom has 
little import or meaning apart from social relations. Educators believe 
that students can understand the significance of freedom in relation 
to the rights and privileges of others. 

Educators wish to develop the “whole child.” Schools are no longer 
merely places for lesson-hearing; instead, schools seek to cultivate the 
full potentials of each child. This can best be done in an atmosphere 
of social cooperation and creative sharing. It is only when participa- 
tion and sharing are carried to extremes do they become dangerous. 
Cooperative projects and group activity are a means in the learning 
process and not an end. But whenever they are treated as an end, par- 
ticipation and sharing, alone, are deemed desirable educational out- 
comes. 

The pitfalls of group work are many. But nothing is more insidious 
than the loss of the individual to the group. When the individual must 
turn to the group for his values, for his sense of direction, he loses 
individuality and soon fails to find any purpose in life apart from the 
purpose inculcated within the group. 

There is no social freedom in groups that encourage the individual 
to relinquish his rights and values to achieve group purposes and goals. 
When the individual is pressured to give up his values, his identity, and 
his desire for solitude, then the group has abridged human freedom. 
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Group demands are frequently so indirect that the individual is unaware 
of his embroilment within the process. Unless the individual is success- 
ful in rebelling, eventually he will find his values so enmeshed with 
the group that his original values are transmuted. 

All of this throws the problem of freedom back on the teacher. 
What can the teacher do to bring about functional freedom in the class- 
room? He should see that students are unafraid to disagree with the 
group’s policies or values. The teacher should realize that as important 
as cooperative group work may be, its purposes will be subverted if 
the members of the group cease acting as creative, thinking individuals. 
The atmosphere of the classroom should be one of inquiry and construc- 
tive criticism of existing practices. Each student needs to examine his 
role in the group to find out if he is offering a contribution, not only 
as a team member but as a unique individual. Students who are func- 
tionally-adjusted recognize the merits of purposeful group activity 
while, at the same time, they remain sufficiently detached to offer 
constructive criticism. Teachers can facilitate cooperative inquiry by 
helping to create an atmosphere where intellectual curiosity is pro- 
moted and rewarded in socially meaningful ways. In the final analysis, 
all teachers could well remember that group activities are designed for 
the individual—not the individual for the group. 
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Retired Air Force Personnel — 


Potential Teachers? 
RICHARD REID ZEHRBACH 


Education Services Officer 
Sewart Air Force Base 


Are you planning a teacher recruitment program? Have you con- 
sidered retired military personnel? Air Force figures’ indicate that 
only 240 of 14,000 “retired’’ members surveyed are now engaged in 
education. These results would seem to indicate that educators have 
not recruited in this area in spite of the fact that retired personnel are 
successfully holding jobs in education that range from grade school 
teacher to college president. Forecasted retirements’ for the next two 
years include approximately 1000 men with a bachelor’s degree and 
500 men with more than two years of college. (The author’s experience 
indicates over 50 per cent of the men in the latter category can obtain 
a degree in nine months or less.) The preceding figures do not include 
retirements from the other services or members of the Air Force who 
will retire with disabilities which may not preclude teaching. Retire- 
ment data indicates that retirements from the Air Force will increase 
by 500 per cent just as the tidal wave of post-war children enters high 
school (1961). 

Although “retiring” personnel can be found who will be fitted for 
almost any job in the school system from cook and bus driver to teacher 
and supply administrator, this article will be concerned with the prob- 
lem of the classroom teacher. The first requirement of a classroom 
teacher, “THE DIPLOMA,” is already held or can be obtained with 
very little trouble by most of these individuals. 

Other educational experiences are then considered by good teacher 
recruiters. Edwin Harford, in “Military Experience and Higher Edu- 
cation””’ has capably illustrated the value to a college student of military 


1 Private communication, dated 28 July 1957, Retired Activities Branch, Special Activities 
Group, Hq. USAF. 

® Ibid. 

*Edwin J. Harford, “Military Experience and Higher Education,” Peabody Journal of 
Education, 1955, 33, 171-175. 
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experiences. He points out training in such areas as attitude toward 
punctuality, self-confidence, successful social living, and ability to learn 
under stressful conditions. The author feels that in many instances 
other service experiences will also have been beneficial. For example, 
the exservice teacher will probably be more broadminded and objective 
than home-trained, untraveled teachers, since travel will have provided 
him with an intimate background knowledge of customs, mores, and 
geographical factors that is not obtainable from textbooks. Varied 
travel experiences, contact with peoples of many nations and traits such 
as punctuality and broadmindedness are not detrimental to any teacher. 
Individual qualities such as authoritarian attitudes toward giving and 
receiving orders will have to be related by the interviewer to the educa- 
tional milieu before their values can be determined. 

Administrators should know that many officers in the service have 
raised the giving of an order to the level of an art, which leaves the 
recipient feeling as if he had been recommended as the only person in 
the world who can give valuable service in a life and death situation 
rather than the feeling as if he had “to do it because you’re told to.” 
This feeling is often created by the assumption that the order will be 
followed. The assumption underlies a positive outlook on human rela- 
tions. Officers today are also encouraged and trained to seek out and 
develop leaders and to increase the morale of individuals. 


Economic factors operating today assure teachers of minimum pay, 
thus the best qualified teachers tend to leave for more lucrative pay. 
Retired personnel will not be faced with this dilemma since their 
salary will augment their retirement pay. Sufficient funds will permit 
them to teach in a professional manner, unhampered by the necessity of 
making a living on the side. (This does not mean that they should be 
used to hold down teachers’ pay, rather, it may be possible to show 
experimentally that well paid teachers are better teachers. ) 

The life span concept’ in psychology focuses attention on the fact 
that individuals change their way of thinking, interest patterns, and 
moral codes—in fact their entire way of life—as they become older and 
progress through the life span. This concept helps to understand that 
facet of the “retired” personality as regards the changing interest and 


*Sidney L. Pressey and Raymond G. Kuhlen, Psychological Development Through the 
Life Span. New York: Harper Brothers 1957. 
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motivational patterns in human behavior. Experimental literature in 
this field indicates that the interests of men change about the age of 
40 from physical interests to cultural and political interests. Social 
interests remain high, only dropping off in the sixties, when the physical 
abilities start to decrease. Thus, a man “retiring” at the age of 45 still 
has almost twenty years of active living ahead of him. During this 
twenty-year period his interests turn toward educational and cultural 
areas. The abilities to learn remain stable during this period with a 
change in pattern rather than a decline in all areas as previously be- 
lieved. Studies seem to indicate that the ability to learn rote material 
may drop off because of the time factor, but the general ability to learn 
is not seriously impaired if sufficient time is given to the individual. 
Also, during the same period in life, patience and concern over details 
increase so that the net results for forty-five-year olds approach those 
of twenty-year olds. 

Administrative problems are caused by all new teachers. The new 
young teacher will be energetic and apt to apply—without discrimina- 
tion—any and all training that was obtained in the teacher-training 
institution. Thus misapplications can cause many problems until the 
new teacher learns to follow the school’s philosophy and matures his 
social relationships. The thirty-year-old teacher who is new to the 
system will have to learn a new philosophy and unlearn an old one. 
“Retired” personnel will bring some of the old behavior with them 
but they will be matured and from past changes will have learned to 
shape themselves to conform in a new situation, thus creating fewer 
minor problems for an administrator who is freed to work with them 
on the major problems of professional teaching. 

Another area where an administrator may desire to invest a little 
time is the area of introducing the “retired” teacher to community 
functions. At this point in the life span the average man is interested 
in social functions, such as joining clubs and entering into active com- 
munity life. A little time invested will create an active personality who 
can help present the school program to the community. Community 
relations problems such as integration can be alleviated by men who 
have actively lived in an integrated society. 

If such a man seems desirable in your school system, then the 
problem arises as to how to recruit him. A brief review of community 
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assets is the starting point since each community will have some assets 
which can be used to sell prospective teachers. Does your community 
have a good climate? Is it a nice town to live in? Does your community 
have a problem that might interest a man used to solving problems of 
one nature or another? Other points might include the availability of 
hunting and fishing, a culture atmosphere, a community with which to 
identify and help grow or a community which respects its teachers. 

Men in the service are just like everyone else. They also have indi- 
vidual differences. Your job is to decide what type man is needed to do 
your job then recruit him from this group, using your community assets 
as the selling points. Personnel can often be contacted through the 
Personnel Officer, Information Service Officer, Education Services 
Officer or Reenlistment Officer at the nearest air base. 

Remember that “retiring” to a twenty-year serviceman means that 
he is changing his way of life at an age of 38 to 45 when he can still 
enjoy life and has a lot of energy left. If you show him that teaching can 
be exciting and enjoyable, you will have a professional teacher for 
many years to come. 


(The views expressed in this article are those of the author and do not neces- 
sarily represent the official views of any of the Armed Forces.) 
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A Definition: “Carbon Dioxide 
Makes Charged Water Fizz” 


FRANK E. WOLF 
State Teachers College, Fitchburg, Mass. 


One inter-Allied code in World War I was an Indian language. This 
medium of communication, which was meaningful to the Indians, was 
meaningless to our enemies. Frequently, other meaningless “languages” 
are presented to school children in the form of new subjects, each of 
which has its own unique vocabulary. Teachers may either decode 
these languages to increase the validity of meanings for pupils, or 
keep locked the secrets of meanings which these languages can unfold. 

To illustrate the complexity of the problem, a definition of the word 
“see” was sought. Funk and Wagnalls’ abridged dictionary lists over 
sixty-five synonyms for “see,” a common word, used daily by most 
people. Do we really say what we mean when we use “look” instead 
of “see,” considering the degree of difference of meaning which each 
connotes? It is obvious that confusion, misunderstanding, and lack 
of understanding may result from the use of incorrect conversational 
words. Science-subject words are even more remote to most students. 
What, then, are the implications in the understanding of a science 
vocabulary which, next to foreign languages, presents the largest 
number of new words to young people? 

Various authors of science texts have attempted to aid pupils in 
getting meanings from science words in several ways; among which 
are the use of footnoted definitions, the use of a glossary, and the use 
of the Latin derivation. Fenton and Kambly’ recognized the problem 
and attempted to solve it by defining the word in context the first time 
it appeared. Thus, “carbon dioxide” was defined, “. . . some water 
contains dissolved minerals and the gas called carbon dioxide, which 
makes charged water fizz.” 

“Carbon dioxide” is an important word commonly used in science. 


?C. L. Fenton, and P. E. Kambly, Basic Biology for High School. New York: Macmillan 
and Company, 1947. p 99 
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It is elusive because it is a colorless, odorless, and tasteless gas. It 
appears first in junior high school general science, where it is briefly 
described as a waste product of respiration; next, it is examined in 
biology in terms of its use in plant food manufacture and consequently 
the food supply of all living things. It continues with the science stu- 
dent through chemistry, where it is more fully described, manufactured, 
tested, and used; the study of carbon dioxide continues in physics, 
where laws for measuring gases are considered. 

To determine the kinds of meanings Fenton and Kambly’s definition 
of carbon dioxide had for young people, the writer surveyed one 
hundred and ten high school pupils. The children involved were asked 
to respond, on a sheet of paper, to the following directions. “Please 
write the answer to the question, ‘What is carbon dioxide?’” The 
children were then asked to turn over their papers, and the textbook 
definition was read three times. The request was then made to answer 
the question, “What is carbon dioxide?” 


The children’s first response may be considered a free association 
response, which was elicited in order to determine the meanings “car- 
bon dioxide” had for the children before the textbook definition was 
read. The second or conditioned response was elicited to determine 
the meanings the children derived from the textbook definition. 

Examples of free association responses include the following: “A 
gas.” “The flowers breathe it for the reproducting [sic] of starch.”’ “A 
mixture, because it is composed of one part of carbon and two parts 
of oxygen.” “An element that is in the air and something we need 
to live.” “What we breathe in with oxygen and then we keep the 
oxygen and let out carbon.” “Is air that you inhale.” 

Examples of conditioned responses include the following: “. . . may 
be added to water to make carbonated water.” “... is a gas which is 
put into soda and other soft water drinks.” “... is a gas found in the 
air and also found in the air spaces in water.” “... is a gas which con- 
tains water fizz.” “... is a gas which makes water fitzy.” 

A close examination of the one hundred ten papers showed that 
seventy-eight pupils did not in any way draw upon the material con- 
tained in the textbook passage. Of the thirty-two pupils who utilized 
the textbook definition, only twenty-one improved their concepts from 
the free association response to the conditioned response. If the as- 
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sumption is justifiable that the children were not negatively motivated 
by the textbook definition, the generalization may be made that ap- 
proximately twenty percent of the school population surveyed de- 
veloped a more comprehensive understanding of carbon dioxide after 
hearing the textbook definition. Consequently, it may be assumed that 
hearing the textbook definition was inadequate for conveying meanings 
of science words to eighty percent of the school population. 


After grouping the papers according to the use of the textbook defini- 
tion, each group was examined and compared to the others. Two sig- 
nificant relationships were observed between the free association and 
conditioned responses of the two groups. One, of the seventy-eight 
papers which did not contain reference to the textbook definition, thir- 
teen conditioned responses were less comprehensive than the free as- 
sociation responses. Of the thirty-two papers which did contain 
evidence that the textbook definition was used, eleven conditioned 
responses were less comprehensive than the free association responses. 
This judgment was based on the writer’s education and experience as 
a science teacher. It would appear that there was a greater propor- 
tionate loss of meaning on conditioned responses among those chil- 
dren who used the textbook definition. 


The second relationship was on the positive side of the ledger. 
Twenty-one of the thirty-two who used the text gave more compre- 
hensive definitions on the conditioned responses than on the free as- 
sociation responses, while only one of the seventy-eight who did not 
use the textbook definition gave a more comprehensive definition on 
the conditioned response. Therefore, it would appear that the propor- 
tion of those who gained in their understanding on the conditioned 
responses was greater among those who used the textbook definition. 


Among the responses which were judged to have improved on the 
conditioned responses, it was found that more comprehensive under- 
standings were indicated where the child had involved carbon dioxide 
in some action or had changed its physical properties to forms more 
readily grasped by the senses. Carbon dioxide as dry ice, fizz water, 
or fire extinguisher froth moved this otherwise elusive substance into 
the range of experience of the child. Dry ice was literally something 
concrete or solid which the child could grasp, as compared to “a gas 
in the air.” 
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This survey has demonstrated, to the writer at least, the futility of 
teaching by definition and has shown the teacher’s inability to convey 
satisfactory meanings through the use of definitions alone. It is recom- 
mended that teachers rely heavily on providing experiences which will 
help the child gain meanings; on drawing from both the child’s and 
his own experience; on experiments and demonstrations to illustrate 
textbook definitions. Each of these techniques helps to build a partial 
concept, while together they may build more complete concepts. In 
addition, the teacher is advised to consider the level of the child and 
to build partial concepts as he grows. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 
May, 1959 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Janette Brach 


Annotators for this issue: William M. Alexander, Jack Allen, A. Edwin Ander- 
son, Samuel C. Ashcroft, Claude Jackson Bartlett, Robert E. Bays, Frances Neel 
Cheney, Kenneth S, Cooper, Robert A. Davis, Lloyd Murray Dunn, John M. Frase, 
August L. Freundlich, Norman Frost, William J. Griffin, Clifton L. Hall, Henry 
Harap, Tuttan Larson, Ada McCaa, W. K. McCharen, Anna Loe Russell, H. 
Craig Sipe, P. M. Slates, Robert Polk Thomson, Joe Russell Whitaker, Theodore 
Woodward, F. Lynwood Wren. 


Art 


SCHNEIDER, Bruno fF. Renoir. 
Crown, 1958. 95p. $2.95. 


This is an excellent monograph on the 
work of Renoir who saw life largely via 
the female figure through tinted glasses. 
The work includes 44 reproductions of his 
paintings and 30 drawings. The color repro- 
ductions compare favorably with the stand- 
ard of the trade. 


WeEInsTEIN, MicHaEL. The World 
of Jewel Stones. Sheridan House, 1958. 
430p. $10.00. 


The art of lapidary and the use of pre- 
cious and semi-precious stone has been 
known since ancient time, little well written 
literature is available to the general public 
on this fascination subject. The book fills 
a gap between the scientific writings of 
Kraus and Slowson and the practical how to 
do it of Sinkankas. It combines a fine his- 
torical background with practical infor- 
mation on such diverse range of materials 
as diamonds to jet. 


Children’s Literature 


ALDEN, RAYMOND MACDONALD. 
Christmas Tree Forest. Bobbs, Merrill, 
1958. unp. $2.25. 
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A story of the Great Walled Country and 
Father Christmas for all ages of children. It 
is a land where only children live. Their 
Christmas time is always so much fun until 
one year a stranger comes and tries to 
change things. Just what happens in the 
forest points up what the true meaning of 
Christmas should be. 


Apis, DorotHy. Cindy. rev. ed. 
Putnam, 1959. 64p. $2.75. 


Cindy was a tomboy; one of the boys, 
until third grade football got going. An 
interesting story of a tomboy trying to learn 
to play with girls. For third and fourth 
grade reading. 


ANNIXTER, JANE AND PauL. Buffalo 
Chief. Holiday, 1958, 219p. $2.95. 


This is the story of the traditional life of 
the buffalo and the Indian and the fight 
for survival brought on by the coming of the 
white man. Young readers will enjoy the 
colorful writing. 


BaRKER, WILL. Winter Sleeping 
Wildlife. Harper, 1958. 136p. $3.00. 


A readable and scientifically accurate ac- 
count of the living habits of familiar North 
American species of wildlife which hibernate 
during the winter months. Recommended 
for use in nature study, grades 5-8. 
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Brappury, Bianca. Happy Acres. 
Steck, 1958. unp. $1.50. 


This simple story and delightful pictures 
will appeal to young children of the picture 
book age in spite of its slightly moral tone. 
The animals of Happy Acres take the ad- 
vice of the Donkey and quit work. Soon 
they discover that idleness results in bore- 
dom and finally hunger. The illustrations 
are especially appealing for ages 4-7. 


Brappury, Bianca. Mike’s Island. 
Putnam, 1958. 128p. $2.50. 


First a lonely boy; then another boy; then 
a girl. Mix well with a boat, a deserted 
island and an almost forgotten treasure. 
Good for fourth or fifth grade reading. 


BrapLey, Byron T. Runty and 
Dimpy. Greenwich, 1959. unp. $2.00. 


Runty was a lamb, and Dimpy was a 
deer. To be read to 5 or 6 year old children. 


Brinton, Mrs. Mary. Magic White 
Gate. Dorrance, 1958. 89p. $2.50. 


When the children passed White Gate 
they found themselves in the land of Make- 
Believe where anything could and did hap- 
pen. Some of these happenings were hard 
to explain to grown-ups who didn’t believe in 
magic wands and the like. 


Brock, EMMA L. Skipping Island. 
Knopf, 1958. unp. $2.95. 


Mrs. Fiddlefinger lived on an island that 
liked to move around the lake. Children 5-8 
will enjoy the story and the pictures. 


BueHR, WALTER. Cargoes in the 
Sky. Putnam, 1958. 62p. $2.75. 


A fascinating and informative account of 
the development of air freight transporta- 
tion from its beginning in 1910 to the 
dramatic Berlin airlift and also a discussion 
of its possibilities in the future. Recom- 
mended for school libraries for units on 
the study of transportation, grades 4-6. 


CaRMER, Cart. A Cavalcade of 
Young Americans. Crown, 1958. 256p. 
$3.95. 


There are some 30 stories of the lives and 
deeds of children in the early years of our 
country’s history and up to the present time. 
They are interestingly written and will hold 


a child’s interest as they are not too long. 
It would help to have had an index to look 
up the names of famous Americans, as the 
chapter titles do not always include the 
name of its hero. 


CARPENTER, FRANCES. Holiday in 
Washington. Knopf, 1958. 210p. 
$3.00. 


An exciting story about our nation’s capi- 
tol. Jack and Ann Adams go to Washington, 
D. C. to visit their uncle, a U. S. Senator, 
over the Easter holidays. They describe all 
the places they see, both historically and 
as they are today. The experiences of these 
young people make Washington come alive 
to all readers, ages 10-14, There is additional 
information, not given in the stories, in the 
Notebook of Facts at the end of the book. 


CarTER, ERNEST FRANK. The Boy’s 
Book of Model Railways. Roy, 1959. 
144p. $3.00. 


Help for the model railroader is abundant 
in this fine British book. 


CHIPPERFIELD, JOSEPH EUGENE. The 
Story of a Great Ship. Roy, 1959. 
174p. $3.00. 


A story of the life and death of the “Ti- 
tanic.” An exciting adventure story for 
young readers. 


CHRISTENSEN, GARDELL Dano. Mrs. 
Mouse Needs a House. Holt, 1958. 
63p. $2.25. 


The flood washed Mrs. Mouse’s house 
away and she sprained her arm and could 
not dig a new one. All the animals tried 
to help, but only Will Weasel understood 
that it takes a mouse to build a mouse size 
house. Easy to read for third and fourth 
graders. 


CHRISTOPHER, MATTHEW. Two 
Strikes on Johnny. Little, Brown. 
136p. $2.75. 

Johnny got in the habit of lying to his 
blind brother Michael, just to make Michael 
feel better. There is more moral than story, 


to the effect that truth is best. For boys 
in about the third and fourth grade. 
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Crark, Bitty C. Riverboy. Putnam, 
1959. 159p. $3.00. 


A river wall to keep Catlettsburg safe from 
highwater seemed to make an end of the 
need for the wise old river man. How 
change may be good is shown in this story. 


Cotman, Hita. Crown for Gina. 
Morrow, 1958. 221p. $2.95. 

This story concerns the maturation of Gina 
and her brother as they find out that people 
should be judged by their merit and not 
the amount of money they possess or the 
school they attend. It would be interesting 
and educational for girls and boys on the 
high school level. 


Commacer, Henry STEELE. The 
Great Declaration. Bobbs, Merrill, 
1958. 112p. $2.75. 

By skillfully blending letters and resolu- 
tions with his own commentary, the author 
has put together a first rate account of the 
drafting of the Declaration of Independence. 
This book ought to be in every junior high 
library. 


Crisp, FRANK. Sea Ape. Coward Mc- 
Cann, 1959. 254p. $3.50. 

An adventure story. This has almost 
everything: a sunken wreck, octopus, dun- 
geon, diamonds; all in working order. A fast 
moving story for boys in their early teens. 


Det, Joan. The Missing Boy. Put- 
nam, 1958. 192p. $2.95. 

The missing boy is Gil in real life, and 
Trist in fifth dimension. For upper grade 
or junior high school reading. 


Dennis, Morcan. Sea Dog. Viking, 
1958. 42p. $2.00. 

The houseboat was named Sea Dog, but 
Splash, the water terrier, loved the water. 
So did Himself, Herself and Heather. They 
all lived at Key West. Good story and pic- 
tures for children about 5 to 8. 


Denton, Puywuts. Tales of the 
Twins. Warne, 1958. 85p. $1.75. 

A well written story containing valuable 
experiences with father and mother and 


others. Interesting for intermediate grade 
children. 
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Dorritt, Susan. Jason’s Lucky Day. 
Abelard, 1958. unp. $2.50. 


Jason’s lucky day included finding a boom- 
erang. The real luck was that his father 
helped him hang it as a display ia his room. 
A story for children about 5 to 8. 


Dusois, WiLtiaM PENE. Otto at 
Sea. Viking, 1958. 37p. $2.50. 


The illustrations are as fantastic as the 
story of Otto, the giant dog who rescues 
a ship. For children 4 to 8 years old. 


Duvoisin, Rocer Antoine. Petunia, 
Beware. Knopf, 1958. unp. $2.95. 


A continuation of the picture book about 
the silly goose, Petunia. In this latest, she 
almost falls into very serious trouble be- 
cause the grass on the other side of the 
fence looks so much greener and tastier than 
in her own yard. The repetitive text and 
humorous illustrations are suited to young 
readers of 4-7. 


EasTMAN, Puuitip. Sam and the 
Firefly. Random, 1958. 62p. $1.95. 


A little firefly named Gus discovers his 
talent for skywriting and begins to play 
tricks on people with his night messages. 
He is persuaded by his pal, Sam the owl, to 
play good tricks instead of bad ones. The 
text is simple but provides suspense and 
interest. Recommmended, ages 5-7. 


Exam, Ricuarp. The Cave of Living 
Treasure. Lantern, 1958. 222p. $2.95. 


This blending of adventure, mystery and 
business success is appealing to readers aged 
about 10 to 14. There is a mysterious man 
with a rifle, a cave to be found, and plenty 
of tense action. 


Evkins, BENJAMIN. The Big Jump 
and Other Stories. Random, 1958. 
64p. $1.95. 


Three fairy tale stories about a little boy 
and a king in a world of magic and make- 
believe. The text is simple, yet will hold 
the interest of the beginning reader. The 
illustrations are colorful. Recommended for 
school and public libraries. Ages 5-7. 


Estep, IRENE. Pioneer Buckaroo. 
Beckley, Cardy, 1958. 160p. $1.96. 


A wild pinto is trained, and a horse race 











is the climax. This interesting story is ex- 
cellent supplementary reading for fourth 
and fifth grades. 


Evarts, Hat Georce. Jedediah 
Smith. Putnam, 1958. 192p. $3.00. 


The true story of Jed Smith, trappers, and 
mountain men of the early days in the West. 
This makes history real for junior high 
school readers. 


Fripourc, Marjorie. Bimo Young: 
Hero of Java. Sterling, 1958. 45p. 
$2.50. 


This real folk tale from Java may stimu- 
late imaginative thinking for third and 
fourth grade childrer. 


FuRMAN, ABRAHAM. Teen-Age Fron- 
tier Stories. Lantern, 1958. 256p. 
$2.95. 


The eleven stories include seven from 
Boy’s Live, three from Twelve/Fifteen and 
one from the Methodist Publishing House. 
The choices are excellent, showing action 
and sympathies with which readers 12 to 
15 readily identify themselves. 


GALLANT, KATHRYN. Jonathan Plays 
with the Wind. Coward McCann, 
1958. unp. $2.00. 

Jonathan watched the wind playing with 
the fallen leaves, the clothes on the line, 
and the smoke from bonfires and wished 
that the wind would play with him also. 
When his brother brings a kite to him, 
he realizes that the wind can play with a 
little boy too. Picture story book for pre- 
school children with delightful black and 
white drawings. Ages 3-6. 


Garp, Rosert Epwarp. Run to 
Kansas. Duell, Sloan, 1958. 143p. 
$3.00. 

Historical fiction for the young reader. 
This is a fast-paced story of teenager forced 
to flee his home in Illinois and make his 
way alone to a new life on the Kansas 
frontier. Interesting writing, good format. 


GEIsEL, THEODORE Seuss. The Cat 
in the Hat Comes Back. Random, 
1958. 6lp. $1.95. 


The sequel to The Cat in the Hat, told in 


the author’s inimitable style of rhythmic 
prose, brings more gaiety and humor to the 
young reader and proves that reading can be 
fun. Recommended for all libraries. 


GoLpMAN, JEAN. Stories of Little 
Boy Bill. Warne, 1958. unp. $1.75. 


Incidents of a child’s experiences in the 
first grade are so told as to increase the 
child’s desire to go to school. To be read 
to children shortly before they enter school. 


GoopMan, GeorceE J. W. Bascombe: 
The Fastest Hound Alive. Morrow, 
1958. 3lp. $2.75. 


Bascombe was so lazy that he only wanted 
to sleep on the back step all day. When his 
master threatened to sell him, his two rabbit 
friends taught him to run—and run he did 
on the day of the big hunt to the amaze- 
ment of all. Both story and illustrations 
have the kind of humor to appeal to ages 
4-8. Recommended for school and public li- 
braries. 


Hatt, Marjory. Carnival Cruise. 
Washburn, 1958. 179p. $2.95. 
A bit of fiction built around a spring 


cruise to the Caribbean. A book for boys 
and girls. 


Harry, Ropert. Sea of Fire. Loth- 
rop, 1958. 223p. $3.50. 

Paulo’s father loses his valley by gamb- 
ling. Paulo becomes the King’s ward, and 
in a gamble wins back his father’s valley. 
Children 8 to 12 will understand why Paulo 
and his father agree to gamble no more. 


HENDERSON, LE Granp. The Tomb 
of the Mayan King. Holt, 1958. 192p. 
$3.00. 


Jose was the son of a shrimp fisherman, 
and a descendent from ancient Mayan kings. 
He despised fishing as unworthy to those 
of royal blood. For ages 8 to 12. 


Ho.anp, Marion. A Ball of String. 
Random, 1958. 64p. $1.95. 


This story, told in rhythmic prose and 
colorful illustrations tells what an imagina- 
tive boy can do with a big ball of string. 
Recommended for school and public li- 
braries. 
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Hore, ANNE. Percy Pig: House 
Painter. Warne, 1958. unp. $1.25. 


Percy paints the dining room sky blue 
for Mrs. Jenkins. Story and pictures in 
color are for children 2 to 6 years old. 


HynpMan, J. A. L. Cindy Stripers. 
Messner, 1958. 191p. $2.95. 


Good writing and appreciation of teen 
agers have made the story of Bonnie's final 
enthusiasm for a career in health work a 
fine one for high school girls. 


Jenkins, Louise Reynes. Bayou 
Hunter. Bobbs, Merrill, 1958. 176p. 
$2.75. 


This story of a boy of the bayous is 
written with sympathetic understanding of 
boys growing into men and of bayou life. 


Jounson, Enm. Second Chance. 
Messner, 1958. 190p. $2.95. 


Marcia breaks her engagement to Peter, 
a young newspaper man who would not quit 
his career. It took bitter experiences to 
show her how selfish she had been and make 


her welcome a second chance. 


LampMaN, Evetyn. Rock Hounds. 
Doubleday, 1958. 213p. $2.95. 


Priscilla was visiting in the West. She 
and her cousin dislike each other, but went 
to the same science camp. Liking for min- 
erals made them both rock hounds, and an 
unexpected adventure brought them to- 
gether. For ages 8 to 12, 


Lovetace, Maup Hart. What Ca- 
brillo Found. Crowell, 1958. 180p. 
$2.75. 

This story of the famous Spanish con- 
quistador is a well written account for 
children. The volume contains a number of 
good black and white original illustrations 
by Paul Galdone. Good library material. 


McCa.i, Epitn. Buttons and the 
Little League. Beckly Cardy, 1958. 
96p. $1.68. 

Bucky Buttons played on the team, but 
all the family was concerned. Continuous 
action and Bucky gets his share of hits. 
A good third grade supplementary reader. 
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McCuntock, MarsHatt. A Fly 
Went By. Random, 1958. 62p. $1.95. 

Using a controlled vocabulary of only 177 
words, the author nevertheless succeeds in 
writing a masterpiece of humor in simple 
verse. The story is developed on the theme 
of one animal chasing another, concluding 
with a surprise ending. Illustrations are very 
expressive. Recommended for school and 
public libraries. Ages 5-7. 


MAITLAND, ELIZABETH. Runaway 
Rickshaw. Warne, 1958. 28p. $1.50. 

The Chinese background makes this 
whimsical phantasy especially intriguing. 
Suitable for children about 5 to 8 years old. 


MeapowcroFrT, Mrs. Enmw La 
Monte. We Were There Are the 
Opening of the Erie Canal. Grossett, 
1958. 182p. $1.95. We Were There 
Series. 


By a series of interesting circumstances 
Chris and his 14 year old twin sister, 
Kathy, were at the opening of the Erie 
Canal at Albany. They saw Governor Clin- 
ton and other notables. For upper grade 
children. 


Miter, Evucenta. Deadline of 
Spook Cabin. Holt, 1958. 160p. $2.75. 

Mitch Adams, newsboy and would be 
reporter, gets into trouble by counting him- 
self a winner of the contest before it was 
over. Good reading for ages 9 to 11. 


MULLER-GUGGENBUHL, Fritz. Swiss 
Alpine Folk Tales. Oxford Univ., 1958. 
225p. $3.50. 


These stories are delightful with simplicity 
that marks authentic folk tales and music. 
The stories seem to come chiefly from the 
German speaking sections of Switzerland, 
and from the Austrian and German Alps. 
Wonderful reading for intermediate and 
upper grade children. 


Myers, MADELEINE. The Courting 
Lamp Mystery. Holt, 1958. 190p. 
$3.00. 

This story has mild mystery, and a very 


real girl making discoveries. Junior high 
school level. 











NEPHEW, WILLIAM AND CHESTER, 
MicHaEL. Moon Trip. Putnam, 1958. 
63p. $2.50. 


Simply written account of the problems 
of space travel—propulsion, weightlessness, 
instruments, space suits, re-entry—for high 
school youth. The authors are engaged in 
missile research, thus assuring factual pres- 
entation and technical plausibility. Recom- 
mended for able readers. 


NeuRATH, Marie. Between Earth 
and Sky. Sterling, 1959. 36p. $2.00. 
Well bound and well illustrated book on 


weather and the atmosphere for beginning 
intermediates. 


NoLaN, JEANETTE Covert. Dolley 
Madison. Messner, 1958. 192p. $2.95. 

As thrilling as fiction, this biography of 
charming and courageous Dolley Madison 
is just right reading for junior high 
schoolers. 


Piace, Marian T. Lotta Crabtree: 
Girl of the Gold Rush. Bobbs, Mer- 
rill, 1958. 192p. $1.95. 

Lotta danced with her broom and laughed 
her way into the heart of the rough gold 


miners of the West. For intermediate grade 
children. 


Rospertson, KeitH. Henry Keith. 
Viking, 1958. 239p. $3.00. 

Henry Reed, aged 14, went into research, 
pure and applied. His partner was Margaret 
Glass, aged 12. The doings and happenings 
to their corporation in one short summer 
make entrancing reading for boys and girls, 
9 to 12 years old. 


Scuoor, Gene. Mickey Mantle of 
the Yankees. Putnam, 1958, 190p. 
$2.95. 

For the baseball fan of upper grades, this 


is the ideal book. Play by play accounts are 
given of many crucial situations. 


SHIPPEN, KATHARINE. Andrew Car- 
negie and the Age of Steel. Random 
House, 1958. 183p. $1.95. Landmark 
Book. 


Another of the Landmark series books for 
children. This entertaining, highly readable 


volume deals with a great American success 
story. 


SHUTTLESWoRTH, Dorotuy. The 
Age of Reptiles. Doubleday, 1958. 
56p. $2.50. 

A facet in the story of the development of 
complex forms of life. The many illustra- 
tions add much to the text. The informa- 
tion is accurate. This is the type of book 
that will make the homes of better readers 
in the intermediate grades. 


Situ, Frepricka. Wilderness Ad- 
venture. Rand, McNally, 1958. 176p. 
$2.75. 


This thrilling story concerns settlers at 
Fort Dearborn. It has some value in arous- 
ing interest in history among adventure 
loving children 9 to 12. 


Spyri, Frau JoHanna. All Alone in 
the World. Dutton, 1959. 172p. $2.50. 


These two stories by the author of Heidi 
have the same bewitchment and _ tender 
feeling. For children 8 to 12. 


STACKPOLE, Epovarp A. Dead 
Man’s Gold. Washburn, 1958. 212p. 
$3.25. 


Spanish gallions, sunk long ago, native 
villages in the South Seas, whale ships, the 
Court of the Moon Goddess, all this and 
more make up this adventure for junior 
high school reading. 


StyLes, SHOWELL. Midshipman 
Quinn. Vanguard, 1958. 192p. $3.50. 


This is a delightful adventure story. The 
setting is the English Navy of about 1800. 
Perfect reading for early teen age boys. 


Tuomas, Henry. George Washing- 
ton Carver. Putnam, 1958. 126p. 
$2.00. 


A very interesting and exciting story of 
the life of one of our great scientists. Here 
was a gentle, humorous and totally unselfish 
man with a gift for expression which always 
put people at ease. Rising from slavery, the 
world wide success he achieved in his life- 
time is a tribute to his tranquil, but dogged 
perseverance and particularly to the cheer- 
fulness with which he faced life and his 


fellow men. 
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TREASE, GEOFFREY. Escape to King 
Alfred. Vanguard, 1958. 25lp. $3.00. 
This stirring adventure story gives much 


of the feeling of the time of Alfred. For 
upper grade boys and girls. 


VANCE, MARGUERITE. Song for a 
Lute. Dutton, 1958. 160p. $2.95. 

A fictional life of Anne Neville, the wife 
of Richard III. A romantic tale that will 
appeal to many young readers. 


Van Riper, Guernsey. Richard 
Byrd: Boy Who Braved the Unknown. 
Bobbs, Merrill, 1958. 190p. $1.95. 


This is more a series of anecdotes and in- 
cidents, chiefly concerning the boyhood and 
youth of Richard Byrd than a connected 
story of his life. For grades 3 to 6. 


Von Hacen, Victor. The Sun King- 
dom of the Aztecs. World, 1958. 126p. 
$2.95. 


This is a skillful re-creation of Aztec life 
immediately prior to the coming of the 
Spanish. It summarized, in narrative form, 
the history, achievements, and culture of 
this colorful people. The illustrations of a 
Mexican artist, Alberto Beltran, enhance 
this well written piece of children litera- 
ture. 


Warner, GERTRUDE CHANDLER. 
Mystery Ranch. Whitman, 1958. 127p. 
$2.50. 


The four Alden children have another 
adventure. This time Aunt Jane and her 
ranch are involved. For third and fourth 
grade children. 


WasHsurn, Hetuiz. Tomas Goes 
Trading. Day, 1959. 127p. $2.75. 

This interesting account of a trip with 
the donkey train trading expedition is based 
in part on actuality. The presentation of 
Mexican life and thought is authentic. Chil- 
dren 8 to 12 will enjoy Tomas. 


Wess, Rosert N. We Were There 
with Florence Nightingale. Grossett, 
1958. 179p. $1.95. 

As in other books of this series, a boy and 


a girl become so involved that they are ac- 
tually on the scene when a great event 
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occurs. An interesting story for upper grade 
children. 


WituiaMs-ELtis, AMABEL. They 
Wanted Real Answers. Putnam, 1958. 
63p. $2.00. 


Edison, Darwin, Aristotle and Pasteur are 
featured as the story of their efforts to 
achieve careful observations and effective 
answers unfold. This adequately illustrated 
and carefully written book will interest 
intermediates. 


Witson, ELEN. Annie Oakley: Little 
Sure Shot. Bobbs, Merrill, 1958. 191p. 
$1.95. 


Interesting incidents make this almost 
legendary person a real acquaintance. The 
appeal is especially to tomboys in grades 
four to six. 


Witson, Horry. The Hundred 
Steps. Messner, 1958. 190p. $2.95. 


Marcy McKay lived on the water front. 
Up a hundred steps on the hill lived people 
of a different set. She found the hill toppers 
snooty and the water fronters mean. It took 
real trouble to convince her there were 
many fine persons in each set. 


Woo ey, CaTHarRInE. The Puppy 
Who Wanted a Boy. Morrow, 1958. 
47p. $2.50. 


A picture book story in which a little 
fat puppy sets out to find a boy for Christ- 
mas. At least he became very happy when 
he finds an orphanage with fifty boys. Second 
graders will be able to read this simple little 
story for themselves. Recommended for 
school and public libraries. 


Education and Psychology 


BENNETT, JoHN W. AND OTHERS. In 
Search of Identity. Univ. of Minn., 
1958. 369p. $7.50. 


The social and psychological aspects of the 
educational experiences of Japanese students 
enrolled at two American universities and 
of former students who returned to Japan 
are studies by trained research workers in 
an effort to find a basis for better under- 
standing of cross-cultural experience. A 
valuable addition to international under- 
standing. 














Bowes, Frank Hamitton. How 
to Get into College. Dutton, 1958. 
157p. $2.95. 


This book answers real questions which 
are asked over and over by high school stu- 
dents preparing to enter college. It is written 
by a man who spends full time working on 
these problems. The book would be of 
practical help to boys and girls who are 
going to college, their parents, and to 
teachers who advise these boys and girls. 


Conference on Motivating the Crea- 
tive Process, 1957. Arden House, Har- 
riman, New York. Inst. of Contempo- 


rary Art. $5.50. 


The direct transcription of discussion 
sessions gives the reader a feeling of reacting 
to each new contribution and each individ- 
ual speaker. The particular contribution of 
this conference report is that it presents the 
combined insights of industrialists, scientists, 
and teachers into the creative process and 
what motivates it. 


Deese, JAMES Earte. The Psychol- 
ogy of Learning. 2nd ed. McGraw Hill, 
1958. 367p. $6.50. 


This volume is a revision of a well known 
textbook in the field of learning. In the 
revision the author has reduced the number 
of topics and has treated those retained more 
extensively. Effort has also been made to 
produce a more readable text. It is well 
adapted to the needs of advanced under- 
graduate and graduate students in depart- 
ments of Psychology. 


EISENSON, JON, ED. Stuttering: A 


Symposium. Harper, 1958. 402p. 
$6.00. 


Six authorities from the field of speech 
pathology present their theories, along with 
research and therapies, in the controversial 
area of stuttering. This book will be widely 
used by special educators, psychologists, and 
speech correctionists who wish authoritative, 
up-to-date presentations on the status of 
knowledge in this field. 


GRUBER, FREDERICK CHARLES, ED. 
Partners in Education. Univ. of Pa., 
1958. $3.75. 


The proceedings of the Forty-fifth Annual 


Schoolman’s Week at the University of Penn- 
sylvania contain papers on a variety of sub- 
jects, including that of professional efforts 
to improve American education. 


LawLer, MARCELLA Rita. Curricu- 
lum Consultants at Work. Col. Univ. 
1958. 212p. $3.75. 


The author evaluates the experiences of 
six consultants engaged in seven cooperative 
projects in curriculum improvement. The 
study is based upon interviews with consul- 
tants and selected participants. The report 
is strewn with numerous illustrations of 
actual situations in individual and group 
work. This volume should be of much 
value not only to outside consultants but 
also to instructional supervisors and school 
administrators. 


MaAsLanp, RICHARD LAMBERT AND 
OTHERS. Mental Subnormality. Basic 
Books, 1958. 442p. $6.75. 


This book reprints two important analyses 
of contemporary knowledge in the field of 
mental retardation. Dr. Masland, a noted 
physician, reviews the physical aspects while 
Dr. Sarason and Dr. Gladwin, a psycholo- 
gist and anthropologist, deal with psycho- 
logical and cultural problems. Masland has 
a well balanced article. Perhaps Sarason 
and Gladwin present a somewhat biased 
point of view emphasizing the importance 
of environmental factors at the expense of 
constitutional and inherited aspects of the 
problems. 


Power, Epwarb. A History of Cath- 
olic Higher Education in the United 
States. Bruce, 1958. 383p. $7.00. 

For the study of the history of American 
education this first history of Catholic col- 
leges and universities meets a long-felt need. 
The book is clearly written and carefully 
documented. Appendices contain lists of the 
Catholic colleges for men and for women. 


Preparation and Issuing of the Pri- 
mary School Curriculum. International 
Conference on Public Education, 1958. 
Col. Univ. Pr. 

The main body of this document is a 
compendium of the general characteristics 
of elementary school curricula of seventy- 
three nations, about two pages being devoted 
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to each country. The concluding section 
gives the time allotment and grade place- 
ment of each subject for each country. It is 


a very useful reference book in comparative 
education. 


Prescott, DANIEL ALFRED. Factors 
that Influence Learning. Univ. of 
Pitts., 1958. 77p. $1.00. Horace Mann 
Lecture, 1958. 


In the Horace Mann Lecture, 1958, Pres- 
cott presents a useful analysis of factors in 
individual difference which need to be under- 
stood by teachers, he feels, in relation to 
particular children. 


SuaFer, Jack. 10] Tests to Quiz 
Yourself. Sterling, 1958. 128p. $2.50. 

The title of the book is explanatory of its 
contents. While the book may meet its 
primary purpose of providing entertainment 
for the reader and his friends, it is doubtful 
that it will enable a person to find out 
what he is really like, as the author claims. 
“Boning up” for college boards is also a 
doubtful use for the book. 


TRAVERS, RoBeRt M. W. An Intro- 
duction to Educational Research. Mac- 
millan, 1958. 466p. $5.75. 


The aim of this book is to train the 
education research worker and to interpret 
research to the large body of educational 
workers. Even though teachers, principals, 
or superintendents are not themselves doing 
research, they need to be able to interpret 
the results of educational research. The 
material is well organized and clearly pre- 
sented. 


Literature 


BoatricHt, Mopy Coccin. The 
Family Saga and Other Phases of 
American Folklore. Univ. of Ill. Pr., 
1958. 65p. $2.50. 


Since America has always been a land of 
megnificent stories, these three essays on 
the folklore in family sagas, of animal 
mythology (from razorback hog to chess- 
playing dog) and on the use of folklore in 
American literature, are full of colorful 
tales of horror or humor. Brief bibliog- 
raphies and attractive illustrations accom- 
pany the text. 
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CAMPBELL, Marie. Tales from the 
Cloud Walking Country. Ind. Univ. 
Pr., 1958. 270p. $4.50. 


Tales told by people of the Southern Ap- 
palachians to their friend, Marie Campbell. 
Truly these friends had a cultivated gift 
for story telling. Many of the tales can 
easily be identified with Old World counter- 
parts: some are difficult to trace. This is a 
delightful book for those who love stories. 


Gites, ALAN. Side Door to Heav- 
en. Holt, 1958. 433p. $4.95. 


A sensitively written novel of an imagina- 
tive little boy with an irresponsible father 
and a grimly conscientious mother, a boy 
whose later life was marked by rivalry with 
a younger brother. 


HoFrMANN, MODESTE AND PIERRE, 
Anpre. By Deeds of Truth. Crown, 
1958. 268p. $4.00. 


A remarkably concise, readable, and in- 
formative biography of Tolstoy. Largely 
derived from the works, the autobiographical 
documents as well, it has variety, the vivid- 
ness, the mystery of actuality. 


Skipper, Ottis Crark. J. D. B. De 
Bow: Magazinist of the Old South. 
Univ. of Ga. Pr., 1958. 269p. $5.00. 


This biographical study is indeed welcome. 
Its subject was one of the ante-bellum 
South’s most important figures, all to long 
neglected, and the author has done a very 
creditable job of bringing him to life. 


Tauper, Maurice. The Columbia 
University Libraries. Col. Univ. Pr., 
1958. 320p. $5.00. 


This volume presents the findings and 
recommendations of a study made of the 
library facilities of one university, and as 
such it is important. Perhaps even more 
significant is the guidance it may offer to 
other institutions confronted, as in Columbia, 
with the problem of providing adequate 
library resources and services to faculty 
and students. University administrators and 
librarians, and the officials of our larger 
colleges, will find this book well worth some 
of their time. 

















Music 


Gipson, LEONARD DouGLas, COMP. 
The Music Trader’s Guide to Works 
by Twentieth Century British Com- 
posers. Boosey & Hawkes, 1956. 132p. 


A valuable list for music dealers, covering 
everything except chamber and orchestral 
music, All others should use the book with 
care as a reference work for the selection 
of the composers is based on commercial 
utility. A number of major British com- 
posers are omitted. 


McHose, ALLEN IRvIN AND TIBBs, 
R. N. Sight-Singing Manual. 3rd ed. 
Appleton, 1957. 186p. $3.50. 


A significant revision and amplification 
of one of the standard sight singing books. 
An expanded range of sources, the inclusion 
of part music, and the addition of short 
examples bring it in line with recent devel- 
opments in this field. The original order of 
the material has been preserved. 


Mann, AtFreb. The Study of Fugue. 
Rutgers Univ. Pr., 1958. 341p. $9.00. 


A distinguished book, of value to both the 
music history student and the counterpoint 
student. It presents not only a history of 
fugal theory from the Renaissance through 
the classic period, but also a translation of 
the texts on fugue of Fux, Marpurg, Al- 
brechtsberger, and Martini, along with com- 
mentary on their influence and significance. 
Many musical examples, all in modern nota- 
tion. 


MANVELL, RoceR AND HUNTLEY, 
Joun. The Technique of Film Music. 
Hastings House, 1957. 299p. $9.00. 

A “gold mine” of historical, practical, and 
technical information on the whole process 
of music for films. Actual scores are ana- 
lyzed in relation to their respective films. 
Appendices include an outline of the history 
of film music, a selected list of film music 


recordings, and a selected bibliography of 
books on film music. 


SHEEAN, VINCENT. Orpheus at 
Eighty. Random, 1958. 372p. $5.00. 


Although perhaps best known as a foreign 
correspondent, Vincent Sheean reveals his 
first and greatest love to be opera. A care- 


fully researched and beautifully written study 
of Verdi. Particular emphasis is placed on 
Verdi’s role in the struggle of Italy toward 
political unity and his relationship with 
Garibaldi, Cavour and Mazzini. Fine reading 
for those who enjoy Italian opera. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Jounson, Oxtver A. Ethics: A 


Source Book. Dryden, 1958. 546p. 
$5.75. 


The editor provides a brief introduction 
to this book which is divided into three 
parts: “Theories of Moral Conduct,” 
“Theories of the Good Life,” and “The 
Problem of Ethical Knowledge.” Authors 
vary from Plato and Epictetus to R. B. Perry 
and A. J. Ayer. Selections are well chosen 
and of adequate length. 


VETTER, GEORGE BENJAMIN. Magic 


and Religion. Phil. Lib., 1958. 555p. 
$6.00. 


That magic and religion are interchange- 
able terms seems to be the basic argument 
of this book. Much of the proof submitted 
is in the field of semantics. 


Reference 


ALEXANDER, CARTER AND BURKE, 
Arvip. How to Locate Educational In- 
formation and Data. 4th ed. rev. Bur. 
of Pub. Col. Univ., 1958. 419p. $5.95. 


This comprehensive aid to educational re- 
search has been brought up to date by indi- 
cating the many changes in sources for 
locating educational information. There are 
many new sources as well as many changes 
in the old sources. This edition, as were the 
others, is well organized and indexed so that 
one can quickly learn what source to con- 
sult to find whatever educational informa- 
tion he is seeking. 





Braun, Sipney Davin. Dictionary of 
French Literature. Phil. Lib., 1958. 
362p. $10.00. 

This dictionary contains short biographies 
of all important French authors, from earliest 
up to the present. The title entries have 
cross references to their authors. There are 
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entries for movements and literary forms. 
At the end of the alphabet is a list of terms 
and topics other than titles and authors 
which are used in the dictionary. A most 
useful source of ready information. 


ScHAFFRAN, EmericH. Dictionary 
of European Art. Phil. Lib., 1958. 
283p. $4.75. 

Significant and _ representative terms, 
movements and masterpieces in all the fine 
arts from early times to twentieth-century 
Europe are treated here. A valuable feature 
is an introduction giving a concise develop- 
ment of art forms from Greek antiquity 
through 19th century classicism to modern 
art forms. 


SHaw, CaroLtyn Hacner. Modern 
Manners. Dutton, 1958. 368p. $3.95. 


This popularly written book is an easy 
to use guide to good manners for all 
occasions. 


TuRNER, DAavip REUBEN AND PETERS, 
Auison. How to Pass High on College 
Entrance Tests. Arco, 1959. 256p. 
$2.00. 


A practical and clear discussion of col- 
lege entrance tests and requirements for en- 
trance in various colleges, with one whole 
section devoted to samples of questions such 
as are asked on these examinations. 


WaLKER, ROBERT Harris. Ameri- 
can Studies in the United States. La. 
State Univ. Pr., 1958. 210p. $3.00. 

This descriptive listing of interdisciplin- 
ary courses in American Studies given in 
colleges in the U. S. is the result of a survey 
made by the American Studies Association 
to find which colleges were doing serious 
work in the American area. The colleges 
who received the questionnaires were all ac- 
credited by a regional accrediting organiza- 
tion and were not primarily technical or 
professional. 


Science and Math 


Apter, Irvinc. Dust. Day, 1958. 
122p. $3.00. 

An unusual, but admirably developed 
theme. Interesting reading about the several 
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varieties of animal, vegetable and mineral 
dust. The early teen-ager will find explana- 
tion for a variety of phenomena. ranging 
from clouds and rainfall to smogs and red 
sunsets. For good readers. 


Asimov, Isaac. The World of Ni- 
trogen. Abelard, 1958. 160p. $2.75. 


Excellent reading on the role of nitrogen 
in organic compounds for the beginning 
chemistry student. Accurately and interest- 
ingly written with a host of well-chosen 
examples. 


Barr, Georce. Research Ideas for 
Young Scientists. McGraw Hill, 1958. 
142p. $3.00. 


An unusual book in that it describes ex- 
periments to which the answers are not 
widely known. Well illustrated. Ample ref- 
erences for children. Inquiring minds from 
ten to fourteen will enjoy it. Teachers will 
find the experiments to be a rich reservoir 
of “things to do.” 


BENDICK, JEANNE AND ROBERT. 
Television Works Like This. 3rd. rev. 
ed. McGraw Hill, 1959. 64p. $2.75. 


Excellent. Outstanding illustrations. This 
book, newly revised, has appeal to television 
viewers from ten to eighty. 


Brap.ey, Duane. Engineers Did it! 
Lippincott, 1958. 121p. $2.95. 


Engineers built the Pyramids, the Greek 
temples, the Roman aqueducts and roads, 
the first cathedral, the Eddistone lighthouse, 
the first Thames tunnel, the Atlantic cable, 
and the Brooklyn bridge. The story of their 
ingenuity, perseverance, and success is re- 
corded in this well illustrated and interesting 
book for children. One of the best vocational 
guidance books at this level. 


Downie, N. M. Fundamentals of 
Measurement: Techniques and Prac- 
tices. Oxford Univ., 1958. 413p. $6.00. 


The book is designed for a one-semester 
course in measurement and_ evaluation. 
Emphasis is placed on general principles in- 
volved in the various types of test and not 
upon their classifications and descriptions. 
A special feature of the book is its infor- 
mality. It is written for the student. The 
author has done a commendable job in 
weaving background material into the con- 
tent of the book. 














EppINcTON, SiR ARTHUR STANLEY. 
The Expanding Universe. Univ. of 
Mich., 1958. 127p. $1.45. 

Eddington’s famous 1932 lecture on the 
Expanding Universe is now available in an 
inexpensive paperback edition. Excellent 


reading for the new generation of physical 
scientists. 


Hotsaert, Eunice. Birds of the 
World. Simon & Schuster, 1958. 56p. 
$.50. 

Excellent color illustrated introduction to 
bird study. Bound for individual rather 


than library use. Will appeal to upper inter- 
mediate children. 


Martin, RicHarRD ARTHUR. Butter- 
flies and Moths. Simon & Schuster, 
1958. 56p. $.50. 

Excellent color illustrated introduction to 
the identification of butterflies and moths. 
Recommended for purchase by interested 
upper intermediate children. 


Moore, Patrick ALFRED. The Boy’s 
Book of Astronomy. Roy, 1959. 143p. 
$3.00. 


Excellent introductory treatment of astron- 


omy. Very readable style for the interested 
beginner of any age. 


NeEwELL, Homer E., Jr. Guide to 
Rockets, Missiles, and Satellites. Mc- 
Graw Hill, 1958. 54p. $2.50. 


An excellent simplified presentation of the 
working principles for and important tech- 
nical terms used in describing the rockets 
and missiles used in space exploration. Well 
illustrated with photographs and drawings of 
American vehicles and weapons. The author 
serves as Assistant Director for Science of 
the Natural Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration. The book is intended to be a citi- 
zen’s introduction to the subject. 


OvENDEN, MicHAEL. Looking at the 
Stars. Phil. Lib., 1958. 192p. $2.75. 

An accurately written book of interest to 
the amateur astronomer. 

REINFELD, FRED. Rays: Visible and 
Invisible. Sterling, 1958. 204p. $3.50. 


A worthwhile series of illustrations and 


text explanations on the applications of 
science. Will appeal to teen-age youth of 
scientific vent. Includes comments on radia- 
tion, nuclear power, sonar, solar energy, 
television, etc. 


SmitH, Davip Eucene. History of 
Mathematics. 2 vols. Dover, 1958. 
596p, 725p. $5.00 for set. 


Dover publications has rendered a dis- 
tinct service to teachers of mathematics by 
making this excellent two volume set on 
the History of Mathematics available at a 
very reasonable price. The two volumes 
should be in the library of every teacher of 
mathematics. This “is an unaltered and un- 
abidged republication of the last edition.” 


Unesco. Seven Hundred Experi- 
ments for Everyone. Doubleday, 1958. 
221p. $3.00. 


Originally published as the Unesco Source 
Book for Science Teaching, this volume 
should be in the hands of every science 
teacher from grade three on. The subject 
matter includes: experiments from the earth 
sciences, the life sciences, and the physical 
sciences. Inexpensive equipment has been 
chosen. Highly recommended. 


WELLs, ROBERT. Messages, Men and 
Miles. Prentice Hall, 1958. 120p. 
$2.95. 


Informative account of how electronic 
communications work for early teen agers 
interested in the subject. Contains much 
interestingly related factual material. 


WituiaMs-ELLIs, AMABEL. Engines, 
Atoms, and Power. Putnam, 1958. 63p. 
$2.00. 


Well illustrated and well bound introduc- 
tion to the scientific method and technology. 
Will appeal to the more able children in 
the intermediate grades. 


ZarcHy, Harry. Using Electronics. 
Crowell, 1958. 117p. $2.50. 


Excellent how-to-do-it book for teen-agers 
interested in making simple electronic de- 
vices. Gives attention to the theory of 
vacuum tubes and transistors as to the 
manipulative techniques of winding coils, 
soldering and the like. 
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Social Sciences 


ALEMAN, Hupert Cuartes. Frank- 
furt, Cologne, Berlin. Dorrance, 1958. 


204p. $3.00. 


History and travelog are alternated in this 
account of three war-ravaged cities of 
Germany. 


ALEXANDER, Hoxtmes Moss. The 
Famous Five. Bookmailer, 1958. 208p. 
$3.50. 


A special Committee of the 84th Congress 
was established to select “five outstanding 
persons from among all persons, but not a 
living person, who had served as Members 
of the Senate since the formation of the 
Government of the United States, whose 
paintings shall be placed in the five unfilled 
spaces in the Senate reception room.” The 
senators chosen were Clay, Webster, Cal- 
houn, LaFollette, and Taft. This is a brief 
account of each. 


Anper, Oscar Fritior. The Build- 
ing of Modern Sweden. Augustana, 
1958. 27lp. $5.75. 


This is an excellent study of Sweden and 
its people. It deals with both social and 
political and economic history. It is the 
history of the country during the first half 
of the 20th century. The author discusses 
some of the problems that have challenged 
the country and how they have been met. 


Banks, MARJORIE ANN AND Mc- 
Cai, EpirH. Where the Rivers Meet. 
Beckly, Cardy, 1958. 223p. $2.40. 

The story of exploration, settlement, and 
development of the interior of the United 
States, with attention centered on the great 
rivers. Both historical and fictional persons 
enter the story. Good reading for elemen- 
tary social studies. 


Bauer, Mrs. HELEN. Water: Riches 
or Ruin. Doubleday, 1959. 121p. $3.00. 


An excellent school reader on water con- 
servation, effectively illustrated with photo- 
graphs and pen sketches, 


Beace, Howarp KENNEDY. The 
Critical Year: A Study of Andrew 
Johnson and Reconstruction. Ungar, 
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1958. 454p. $5.00. 


A reproduction of a notable study dealing 
with the period between Lincoln’s death in 
April, 1865, and November, 1866. Mr. 
Beale’s treatment of the conflict between 
President Johnson and the Radical Repub- 
lican vindicates Johnson’s principal acts 
and contends that Radical campaign of 1866 
was basically dishonest. 


BinKLEY, WILFRED ELLSWORTH. 
American Political Parties. 3rd ed. 
rev. & enl. Knopf, 1958. 470p. $4.25. 


This new and enlarged revision of a vol- 
ume long recognized for its excellence is a 
welcome addition to the literature of Ameri- 
can political history. There are no profound 
changes in previous interpretation, but the 
addition of new material. 


BrReEYFOGLE, WituiaM. Make Free: 
The Story of the Underground Rail- 
road. Lippincott, 1958. 287p. $4.50. 


This study views the nationwide system by 
which fugitive slaves were helped to escape 
capture as a demonstration of the essential 
moral vigor already existent in the nation 
during the period before the Civil War. The 
insights are provocative, the writing good. 


Brown, ELEANOR GERTRUDE. Cor- 
ridors of Light. Antioch Press, 1959. 
186p. $3.00. 

Eleanor Brown, blind from infancy, de- 
scribes her life as a high school teacher 
of sighted children and her academic career 
capped by conferrment of a Ph.D. This 
success story illustrates that low socio- 
economic status and physical disability some- 
times have surmountable odds. The signifi- 
cant factor seems to be motivation to high 
achievement. 


BRoWNLEE, RicHarD S. Gray 
Ghosts of the Confederacy. La. State 
Univ., 1958. 274p. $4.95. 

The horrors associated with “Bloody Bill,” 
Quantrill, Frank and Jessie James, and the 
Younger Brothers are faithfully presented, 
essentially in chronological order. 


Cocuran, Hamitton. Blockade 
Runners for the Confederacy. Bobbs, 
Merrill, 1958. 350p. $5.00. 














The story of the increasingly futile efforts 
of the Confederacy to break Union blockade. 
In this comprehensive research effort the 
author has prepared not only an excellent bit 
of history but also an appealing series of 
adventure stories. 


CopeLanp, Lewis. The World’s 
Great Speeches. 2nd rev. ed. Dover, 
1958. 745p. $2.49. 


An interesting paper-back volume con- 
taining 255 speeches on a wide variety of 
subjects, ranging in time from Demsthenes 
to Truman. A useful and inexpensive ref- 
erence source. 


CrRoMWELL, OTe iA. Lucretia Mott. 
Harvard, 1958. 24lp. $5.75. 

A sound, well-written biography of one 
of the nineteenth century’s outstanding hu- 
manitarians. The subject is presented as a 
leader who desired to promote intelligent 
thinking. The volume is enhanced by a 
useful bibliography and notes. Good library 
reference. 


CurrenT, RicHarpD NeEtson. The 
Lincoln Nobody Knows. McGraw Hill, 
1958. 313p. $5.50. 

A penetrating study of Lincoln the man— 
the husband and father, the politician, the 
president, the person. By separating fact 
from myth, an outstanding Lincoln scholar 
provides a more adequate picture of a great 
American. 


Fay, Epwin Hepce. This Infernal 
War: Confederate Letters. Univ. of 
Tex., 1958. 447p. $6.00. 

An interesting collection of letters written 
to his wife by a Confederate soldier. The 
letters are well written and often contain 
forthright criticism of the war effort. The 
volume is ably edited by Bell Irwin Wiley. 

Gomez, BarBaRA. Getting to Know 
Mexico. Coward, 1959. 64p. $2.50. 

The great variety of Mexican scenery and 
life is portrayed by skillful description and 
pen sketches in this book for young readers. 

Haywoop, RicHARD MANSFIELD. The 
Myth of Rome’s Fall. Cromwell, 1958. 
178p. $3.50. 

This book deals with a great deal more 


than the title suggests. It is really an ex- 
cellent summary of Roman history in im- 
perial times. 


HECKEWELDER, JoHN. Thirty Thou- 
sand Miles with John Heckewelder. 
Univ. of Pitts., 1958. 474p. $7.50. 


Heckewelder was an observant eighteenth 
century American who traveled extensively 
throughout the eastern United States. The 
author has woven Heckewelder’s travel 
journals into a connected story. This com- 
bined editing and writing, together with 
some translation from German, adds up to a 
useful addition to early American history. 


Hosrook, Mrs. Sasra. Getting to 
Know the Virgin Island, USA. Coward, 
1959. 64p. $2.50. 


An excellent reader on a little known part 
of the United States, illustrated with pen 
sketches of places and persons. 


Houcu, Ricwarp. The Fleet That 
Had to Die. Viking, 1958. 212p. $3.95. 


This book is a highly readable account of 
the great sea engagement at Isu-Shima in 
1905, which ended the Russo-Japanese War. 
The conflict is between an ill-equipped, ill- 
trained Russian fleet and the well-trained 
Japanese squadrons. 


JorsteN, Joacuim. Youth Abroad. 
Knopf, 1958. 176p. $3.00. 


This discussion of post war youth in 
Europe today includes a country by country 
comparison and account of the famous inter- 
national Pestalozzi Village in Switzerland. 
The approach to European life is designed 
to increase the reader’s awareness of basic 


strengths and weaknesses of our closest 
allies. 


McCLeLtian, Henry BRainerD. / 
Rode with Jeb Stuart. Ind. Univ. Pr., 
1958. 455p. $6.50. Civil War Centen- 
nial Series. 

Valuable source material for the Civil War 
enthusiast. Burke Davis has edited this 
memoir of one of Stuart’s aids, including a 
biographical introduction. The volume is 
one of the Civil War Centennial Series. 
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McGirrin, Mrs. Lee. Swords 
Stars, and Bars. Dutton, 1958. 160p. 
$2.95. 


A collection of stories concerning a num- 
ber of Confederate military leaders—Mosby, 
Butler, Forrest, Hampton, Morgan, Stuart, 
Wheeler, and Shelby. Designed for young 
readers. 


McNeer, May Yonce. The Cana- 
dian Story. Farrar, Strauss, 1958. 96p. 
$4.25. 

A combination of history and geography 
written primarily for use by elementary 
school students. Numerous _ illustrations, 
many of them in full-page four color, com- 
bine with vivid writing to make this a 
work of high quality. Splendid library ma- 
terial. 


Mason, ALtpHeus THomas. The 


Supreme Court from Taft to Warren. 
La. Univ. St. Pr., 1958. 250p. $4.95. 


A provocative analysis of the role of the 
Supreme Court during the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Having previously authored volumes 
on Justices Brandeis and Stone, Professor 
Mason is in a position to move into this 
broader interpretation of the Court so as 
to throw further light on current judicial 
controversies. 


NEILSON, WINTHROP AND F. F. J. 
Verdict for the Doctor: The Case of 
Benjamin Rush. Hastings House, 1958. 
245p. $4.50. 


This book is a careful examination of the 
story behind the famous Rush-Cobbett libel 
trial in Philadelphia during the late 1790's. 
The authors conclude that Cobbett’s attacks 
were politically motivated. They concur with 
the jury’s verdict. The book is well written 
and should appeal both to the general 
reader and the scholar. 


NoeEL-BaKER, FRancis.  Fridtjof 
Nansen. Putnam, 1958. 126p. $2.00. 


An informative and readable biography of 
a man with great and diversified achieve- 
ments. Written for children, it explores 
Nansen’s life as an Arctic explorer, scientist, 
diplomat, and statesman. 


Paton, Wituiam A. A Study in 
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Liquidity. Univ. of Mich., 1958. 176p. 
$5.00. 


This book is based upon a doctoral dis- 
sertation at the University of Michigan in 
1954. It is the result of an investigation of 
the impact of inflation on corporate monetary 
items. The nature of monetary items is dis- 
cussed; the procedures employed in meas- 
uring the impact of inflation on the monetary 
items of selected corporations are described ; 
and the results of this measurement are 
appraised. 


Peck, ANNE MERRIMAN. The 
Pageant of South American History. 
Longmans, 1958. 409p. $6.00. 

Written for younger readers, this revised 
edition provided an introduction to South 
American history from the time of the 
Meas to the present. Good library material. 


Pincnot, Amos. History of the 
Progressive Party, 1912-1916. N. Y. 
Univ., 1958. 305p. $7.50. 


This is a first hand account alive with 
acute observations. The author’s contention 
is that the Progressive Party was doomed 
because of the conflict of idealists like him- 
self and the opportunists who controlled the 
platform and the candidate, Theodore Roose- 
velt. Helene M. Hooker has edited the 
original manuscript and included an exten- 
sive and valuable biographical introduction 
of Pinchot. 


RIESENBERG, FELIX, Jr. The Story 
of the Naval Academy. Random, 1958. 
176p. $1.95. 

This informative and enthusiastic history 


is one of the latest in the Landmark series 
for children. Good reference material. 


Runes, DacoBertT. Concise Diction- 
ary of Judaism. Phil. Lib., 1959. 237p. 
$5.00. 

A handbook of names, events, and terms 
which individuals may find useful when 


they do not have access to any of the larger 
encyclopedias of religion. 

RusH, Pup. He Went with 
Dampier. Roy, 1958. 184p. $3.00. 

A historical novel in which a young boy 
shares the exploits of the seventeenth cen- 
tury pirate, William Dampier. Good writing; 
some black and white illustrations. 














Sotserc, Winton. The Federal 
Convention and the Formation of the 
American States. Liberal arts, 1958. 
409p. $1.45. American Heritage Series, 
No. 19. 


More useful to the student than to the 
scholar, this paperback collection of docu- 
ments has as its greatest attraction the 
printing of the bulk of James Madison’s 
Notes of Debates. The editor’s long intro- 
duction is a competent essay. 


Tanc, AntTHony. The Economic 
Development in the Southern Pied- 
mont, 1860-1958. Univ. of N. C., 1958. 
256p. $6.00. 


The South has long been one of the 
nation’s economic trouble spots, and this 
volume traces the economic development of 
one segment of the region for a lengthy 
period, keeping in mind the effect of changes 
in the economy upon agriculture. The entire 
volume is a veritable mine of information 
for the person who is willing to read it 
carefully and seriously. Students of the 
South’s economy, or of its recent history, 
must mark this title as an important one for 
their bibliographies and reading lists. 


Tor, Recina. Getting to Know 
Greece. Coward, 1958. 64p. $2.50. 


A lively description of modern Greece for 
young readers, illustrated by sketches of 
historic ruins, and contemporary scenes and 
people. 


TucKER, GLENN. 
Gettysburg. Bobbs, 
462p. $5.00. 


An exhaustive study of the famous battle 
in which the author makes considerable 
use of the personalities involved in the 
episode. Thus, the result he sees largely 
in individual character along with the ele- 
ment of luck. A good piece of writing that 
observes the full tenets of scholarship. 


High Tide at 
Merrill, 1958. 


WAGENKNECHT, Epwarp. The Seven 
Worlds of Theodore Roosevelt. Long- 
mans, 1958. 325p. $6.50. 

A volume prepared as the author’s con- 
tribution to the centennial of Roosevelt’s 
birth. The seven worlds are: action, thought, 
human relations, family, spiritual values, 


public affairs, and war and peace. An ex- 
tensive “selected bibliography” is a valuable 
addition. Scholarly; well written. 


List 
Ao er, Irnvinc. The Tools of Science. 
Day, 1958. 128p. $3.00. 


CHUTE, MARCHETTE GAYLorb. Geof- 
frey Chaucer of England. Dutton, 
1958. 347p. $1.55. 


CorrREDOR, Jos—E Maria. Conversa- 
tions with Casuals. Dutton, 1958. 
240p. $1.35. 


Davies, Evetyn A. The Elementary 
School Child and His Posture. Apple- 
ton, 1958. 80p. $.95. 


ELLMAN, RicHARD. Yeats, the Man 
and the Masks. Dutton, 1958. 331p. 
$1.55. 


GEBHARDT, Louis P. AND ANDER- 
son, DEAN A. Laboratory Instruction 
in Microbiology. Mosby, 1958. 261p. 
$3.75. 


Gropzins, Morton MELvin. The 
Metropolitan Areas as a Racial Prob- 
lem. Univ. of Pitts. Pr., 1958. 28p. 
$.50. 


Howetts, WituiAm Dean. [ndians 
Summer. Dutton, 1958. 317p. $1.50. 


MELVILLE, HERMAN. Typee: and 
Billy Budd. Dutton, 1958. 352p. $1.75. 


NEWMAN, JoHN Henry CARDINAL. 
The Scope and Nature of University 
Education. Dutton, 1958. 237p. $1.25. 


Symons, ArtHuR. The Symbolist 
Movement in Literature. Dutton, 1958. 
164p. $1.15. 


Wise, Wittiam Max. They Come 
for the Best Reasons: College Students 
Today. Am. Council on Ed., 1958. 
65p. $1.00. 
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Text Basic Organic Chemistry. Heath, 1959. 


BARNARD, J. DARRELL AND OTHERS. 369p. $6.00. 
The Macmillan Science/Life Series. 
Macmillan, 1959. Six books. bk. 1— HERBERG, THEODORE AND ORLEANS, 
$2.32; bk. 2—$2.48; bk. 3—$2.72; bk. J.B. A New Geometry for Secondary 
4—$2.80; bk. 5—$2.88; bk. 6—$2.96. stools. 3rd ed. Heath, 1958. 422p. 


Fieser, Louts F. anp Freser, Mary. $3.20. 
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